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INTRODUCTION. 


oO 


al SUPPOSE I was asked to write - this shotiograph partly because 
‘I have had a fairly long and intimiate acquaintance with the 
carpet industry as practised in India, and also because I have 
shown a good deal of sympathy with that poor, quiet, law- abiding 
‘class—the carpet weavers. 
- dt is perhaps unfortunate that I ae had little experience of 
ndustry in Southern India, as practised outside Madras, my 
personal knowledge of it having been confined .to flying visits to 
Ellore, Walajanagar, Vellore and Bangalore. © 
I have tried to make this monograph a practical working hand- | 
book to the South Indian carpet industry, giving special prominence 
to the preparation and dyeing of the wool, for this appears to me to ~ 





be the direction in which the industry needs most attention. 


Sir George Watt's ‘Dictionary of: Economic Products’ and 
‘ Dyeing and Dye Stuffs’ will prove of much value to those interested 
in dyeing, although scarcely any of the formule I have given will be 
found in those most useful works. oe 
3 I desire’ to express my gratitude to Mr.. Edgar Thurston for 
much valuable help, and to Mr. W. F. Grahame, I.G.S. (retired), for 


kindly revising my proofs. 


Henry T. Harris. 


TAO | 





Ornament in the pattern of an old “Coast” carpet. A somewhat similar device, 
without the latch hooks and Vaishnavite symbols, appears in one of the Lahore designs, 
and is illustrated in the ‘Journal of Indian Art,’ Vol. XI. 
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The Carpet Weaving Industry of Southern India 


———— 


SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF ORIENTAL 


CARPETS. 


ARPETS date from a very remote period. We read of their being applied to sacred 
uses by the priests of Heliopolis, and as ornamenting the palaces of the Pharaohs. On 
state occasions they were placed on the couches of the guests attending royal feasts. 

The Bible tells us that the Babylonians were skilled in weaving in divers colours, the 
designs comprised fabulous animals, and attempts to trace the human form. 

Of King Solomon's great temple to the Most High, we read, in the Books of the Kings 
and the Chronicles, of curtains and veils [purdhas] twined of linen, and blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, with cherubims of cunning work, wrought with needle work; of wool, of goats’ 
hair, and of rams’ skins, dyed red. To-day in Central Asia, Persia and Turkey one often 
finds carpets in use as hangings in Syrian, Roman, Armenian and Coptic churches, in 
mosques, and in private residences and public buildings. 

An ancient Jewish legend tells us that Naamch, the sister of Tubal Cain and the 
daughter of Lamech, invented wool-spinning and cloth-weaving, Purple Babylonian carpets 
are mentioned as having been spread over the grave of Cyrus “the Great.” 

On the Beni-Hassan rock-tombs in Upper Egypt, which date from about B.C. 2500, are 
to be found pictures of working weavers. On one of them is a vertical loom; a woman at a 
distaff is twisting flax or wool into thread with a spindle; near them is the master or head 
workman superintending the work. Another wall picture shows a man weaving a rug on a 
horizontal loom. The Nineveh marbles have sculptures of Kurdistani-like rugs in quite modern 
style, bordered with rosettes and latch-hooks, and bearing the Tree of Life in the centre. 

The sacred writings of the Hindus contain frequent references to carpets, but these were 
probably cotton, silk or wool, woven into what are now known as “ Daris,” pileless carpets, 
usually worked upon a horizontal loom. 

Pliny writes of the skilled Assyrian weavers, their wonderful colour ideas, and the antiquity 
of the Art in his time. He tells us that even in his day, the name “ Babylonica peristromata” 
had come to mean “the perfect weaving of a perfect weaver,” and a corrupt form of that old 
name remains to-day with the weavers of the Levant, as the sign and seal of perfect work. 
Diodorus speaks of the carpets of woven work upon which lay the Egyptian sacred bulls. 
Homer in the ‘ Odyssey’ tells us of 

“Fair thrones within from space to space were raised, 


Where various carpets with embroidery blazed, 
The work of matrons.” * 





* Pope’s ‘ Odyssey,’ 
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Herodotus, Strabo, Aéschylus, Plautus, Metcllus, Scipio, Ilorace, Lucan, Flavius 
Josephus, Arrian, and Athenzus, all frequently mention carpets, and almost every other 
Greek or Latin author whose work time has spared, tells of this splendid old loom-work, 
Constantinople was a great scat of the textile industry, and was specially famous for its 
weaving in wools, which were of great beauty and prized accordingly. The Greeks had 
carried their own skill in the textile arts to their cdlony at Byzantium, whither had also 
drifted the loom and needle work peculiar to India, Persia and China. 

From Assyria carpet-weaving found its way to Greece and Rome, and later to Western 
Europe. Thus right down the ages the loom of conquest and commerce flung its shuttles in 
“rich caravans and argosies” to and from Imperial Rome, and afterwards Byzantium, for 
the East remained the fountain head of rich colour and beautiful design, and the home of 
the textile art, 

Abbot Egelric of Croyland, who died A.D. 992, bestowed on his Church two large 
Pedalia, Pede-cloths or foots cloths [as carpets were then called] “woven with lions,” to be 
laid out before the High Altar on great festivals, and two shorter ones, ‘trailed over with 
flowers,” for the feast days of the Apostles. 

In an old inventory in Exeter Cathedral we find in a list of the bench coverings of the 
choir, A.D. 1327, this mention of an English-made carpet with a fretted pattern :- “unum 
tapetum magnum Anglicanum frettatum.” [Exeter Cathedral had also a carpet, the gift of 
Bishop Lacy, A.D. 1420, besides two large carpets, ane bestowed by Bishop Nevill, A.D). 
1456, and dnother, in chequered pattern, given by Dame Elizabeth Courtenay about the 
same clate. 

In the South Kensington Muscum is a small, but most unmistakable piece of [ispano- 
Mauresque carpeting, which Dr. Rock attributes to the late XIV Century, The ground is 
red, still full of brightness and life; its rich green quatrefoils bear three white animals. The 
museum also has two picces of Spanish XVI Century carpets with red grounds, and 
pomegranate boughs, flowers, and fruit, in blue and yellow, with barbers’ pole borders of 
yellow and red and blue and yellow. 

Queen Eleanor of Castile brought into England, in the XIII Century, some of the 
magnificent rugs woven in Granada and Cordova. ‘They were then known as" Carpets of 
Baldechino ” == Baldechine == Baghdad; probably because the industry was believed to have 
originated in that city. 

Even the bitter warring of the Crusades created in Europe a desire for the luxuries of 
the Orient as they became known, The Arab carried with him into Southern Europe a new 
industry, and in Granada and Cordova the Saracen weavers made magnificent carpets both 
for their Emirs and for trade, 

We learn that in the reign of King Edward V, before the throne and the Communion 
Tables were— 

“ Caipets full gay, 
That wrought were in the Orient” 

The really interesting narrative of that “God-fearing pirate,” Juan [ernandey Pinto 
shows how piously and boldly the “ Portugalls” of his day [XVI Century] cruised round ioik 
coasts of India and the Far Tast generally, picking up such trifles as inadequately armed 
ships with their cargoes of cloth, ivory, and spices belonging to the Infidel, and, no doubt 
also attended to their own necds in the sacking of ill-guarded towns, and then offered iG 
long prayers of thanksgiving to the Almighty, if they got clean away with whole skins and 
a valuable haul, Doubtless some of the old South Indian carpets may still be found in the 
cathedrals, churches and old homes of the rich and noble in Southern Europe, which were 
got through the exertions of these estimable gentlemen. 
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Efforts were made to introduce the Oriental carpet industry into England, in the reign 
of King Henry VIII, upon the mode of working in vogue in the East, but very little 
progress seems to have been made until nearly the end of the seventeenth century. This, only 
partly successful, no doubt led at a much later period to the introduction of the manufacture 
of English pile or loop carpets, such as those of Axminster, Kidderminster, Glasgow and 
Wilton. 

Later on, at Kelmscott House, Hammersmith, and afterwards at Merton Abbey, 
Surrey, William Morris commenced the manufacture of carpets upon purely Oriental lines, 
the designs, his own, being all modifications of some of the best of the old Persian 
and Indian patterns. The looms of the East never turned out anything more beautiful in 
colouring, pattern and weave, for the dyers and weavers, inspired by Morris’ own energy 
and art instinct, worked with head and hand, as did the Eastern workers of old time. The 
dye drugs were, with few exceptions, culled from English fields, and moors and woodlands. 
Morris never used a large range of colours; he got with a -few tints all his effects by 
skilful arrangement and contrasts. Writing in 1875 he lists “two blues, a blue-green, 
two greens, two yellows, one brown, a black,” “a shade or two of rust yellows or buffs,” 
and says, “with the above I can carry out any design that, did not nced the madder 
colours, and setting indigo apart,” He re-discovered the “art of weld [Reseda luteola] ; 
dyeing, the ancientist of yellow dyes and the fastest ” and several of the reintroduced 
pastel dye colours are duc to him, 


In his essay, ‘Dyeing as an Art,’ Morris tells of his struggles after the old 
colourings. Pliny shewed him old methods; such books as Gerard’s Old English Herbal, 
Fuchsius [Basle 1543], Mathiolus [Venice 1590], Hellot's Wool Dyeing [Paris 1750] were 
among his tutors for dye-stuffs and methods; and Mr. George Wardle, speaking of his 
work at that time [1875], says, “I do not think a single dyeing went wrong, nor was 
any appreciable quantity of yarn wasted.” The “Morris” factory still exists at Merton 
Abbey, and turns out some excellent work, both hand-loom and power, but little, I fear, 
equal to that produced during Morris’ own time, 

Excellent hand-loom carpets are now made in Scotland and Ireland. Much of the 
dyeing of these is done with locally grown vegetable dye stuffs, but in some that I 
have seen ‘‘the mark of the beast” aniline is plainly in evidence, 
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‘They make likewise excellent carpets of their wools in fine mingled colowis, some of them more than 
three yards broad, and of a great length Some other iicher carpets they make all of silk, or of silk and 
wool, so artificially mixed that they lively 1epiesent those flowers and figmes made in them. ‘The grounds of 
some other of their very uch carpets are in silver and gold, about which are such silken flowers and figmes 
as before I named, most excellently and ondeily dispos’d thioughout the whole woik.”—‘A Voyage to East India? 
by the Reverend Edward ‘Tey [Chaplain to Sn Thomas Roe, Ambassador to the great Moghul], 1615~r7, 
London, 1655. 


Sir George Birdwood asserts, with apparent good reason, that the manufacture of pile 
carpets was probably introduced into India by the Saracens. The authentic history of the 
Carpet Industry in South India commences in 1679, and proves fairly conclusively that 
the art came from Persia more than a hundred years previously. JI extract the 
following from, “A Memoriall of Streynsham Master Esquire, Agent ot the Coast and Bay 
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of Bengall, his journey from Fort Saint George -Madraspatnam, to Metchlepatam and parts, 
to visit those factorys, &e, 1676 79": - 

“ March 14th, 1679, -The Agent, &c., went to visit the Dutch at Pollicull this even- 
ing which is about 7 miles inland from Madapollam, there the Dutch have a Factory 
of a large compound, where they dye much blew cloth, having above 300 jars set in the 
ground; for that worke also they make many of their best paintings there.” [Undoubtedly 
Coromandel chintz cloths, of which Bernier writes in 1663, “Cloths painted by a pencil of 
Masulipatam, wrought and contrived with such vivid colours and flowers, so naturally drawn, 
that one would have said it was a parterre.”—-H. T. 11.] 

“ March 19th, 1679.-- We sett forward early in the night and by 9 or to in the morning 
come to [lloor three gentue ‘leagues, this Elloor iy reckoned one of the greatest ‘Townes 
in this country, your King in his last progress coming to see it, PAbT'L Tlassan Shih, 
last of the Qutb Shahi Dynasty of Golconda. He visited Masulipatam on the 17th of 
January 1676-H. T. H.] where are made your best Carpetts, afler the manner of those in 
Persia, by a race of Persians, which they told me came over above too yeures ayo, the 
manner of making them we saw, and is in brief thus ; the loome is streached right up and 
downe made of Cotton thread and the Carpett wrought upon them with the woollen yarne 
of severall collours by young boyes of 8 to 1q yeares old, a man with the Patterne of the 
worke drawne upon paper standing at the back side of the Carpett, and directing the 
boyes that worke it, how much of cach collour of yarne should be wrought in and every 
thread being wrought they share it with a pair of sizors and then proceed to the next.” 

This appears to me to be quite satisfactory evidence that carpet weavingy was being 
carried on at Ellore so far back as about 1550, and Orme mentions a tradition that 
Masulipatam was founded in the fourteenth century by a number of Arabs, who arrived 
on the coast accompanied by their wives and families* Orme also tells us that “the 
city is, even at this day, a place of considerable trade and resort, and famous for its 
manufactures of painted cloths; for the plants from which the dyes are extracted grow 
nowhere in such perfection as in the adjacent territory.” The first mention of Masulipatamn 
in history is a sanction to Arabs to build a mosque, which was pranted by the tolerunt 
Carnatic Rajahs about 1425 A.T) 

We may assume therefore with some reason that the industries in Ellore and Masuli- 
patam actually date from about the middle of the fifteenth century, although Streynsham 
Master makes no mention of the industry in his “ Memoriall” when writing of Masulipatam, 

Baldzeus, in his book, “ A description of Ye East Indian Coastes of Malabar, and Coro- 
mandell.” Anesterdam, 1672, speaks of the City of Masulipatam as “very populous” and. tells 
of “the large English and Dutch Factories” there, he also says, “ The Governour pays a certain 
tribute to the King of Golconda, which he squeezes out of the inhabitants especially the 
Geniues, who are sorely oppress’d by the Persians and Moors, who farme all the weaving 
trade from the Great Patrons.” This note on Masulipatam appears to have been written 
about 1636. 

Baldzeus thus mentions Chay root, -“Esaye Root is a small root no bigyer than a 
little sprig, of about a span in length, used by the Dyers, . The way to test its goodness 
is to break it into pieces, and to sce if it be very red within, or else to chaw a piece 
of it, and if you perscive a nitrous taste it is good.” Dr. I'ryer, 1672 81, says, “ The 
roots from Petaipouli [? Nizdmapatam] on the dyed and painted stuffs exceed even those 
of Masulipatam. The collour thereof is so deep that they are obliged to use it with 
the Esaye of Aricall [? Arikatla] and Ortacour, to make it the more lively.” 


A cetera teeta trentrenttertOhmttety te niestetitnttemet 


* Kistna District Manual, 1883, 
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Ayyamper In tue Tanjore Dyisrrict,—we know little more of the history of carpet 
weaving there than that it was, in the Hon’ble Company’s time, the centre of the rug industry 
for which the district was once famous. Mr. E. B. Havell, in his report 1885-88, tells 
us that “ten years ago 107 families were employed in the industry, now 12 families only 
are employed in it.” 

Ayyampet has always been noted for its silk carpets, and it is not so very long 
ago that the export of them touched over a lakh of rupees annually, There is ‘no 
doubt that this industry is now almost dead, and it is doubtful whether there are any men 
left who possess the old dye secrets. The few modern silk carpets made at Ayyampet which 
I have seen were very coarse, not more than 6 or 7 stitches to the inch, and, with 
the exception of the blues, were all dyed in aniline colours, and these were by no means 
skilfully applied. The Tanjore District Gazetteer, 1906, says of the Ayyampet carpets 
that :—‘‘the cheaper jail-made woollen rugs have destroyed the industry there, woollen 
carpets are rarely made, and sill ones never except to order. Both are excellent in 
quality, especially the latter, but the colour combinations are not always pleasing. The warp 
is of thick cotton thread, and the woof usually of aloe fibre for woollen, and cotton for 
silk carpets. A woollen carpet six feet by three feet costs Rs. 7, and a silk one of 
the same dimensions, which takes three times as long [viz., one month] to make, costs 
Rs. 4 re 

Mr. I. B. Havell says of the Ayyampet carpets, as he knew them in 1885-88:—‘ The 
patterns and colour of the carpets now made are not so good as those to be found in old 
carpets, but this is probably the effect rather than the cause of the decline in prosperity. 
These carpets do not appear to have found much favour in the European market, The 
pattern and colours, which are very bold and striking, do not suit the taste of the many, 
who in their painful anxiety to eschew anything vulgar, or in bad taste, fall back on so» 
called ‘esthetic’ muddiness of colour and monotony of patterns,” 

“At the neighbouring inam village of Manojiappachavadi a few weavers make a 
coarser kind of woollen carpet ”—‘ District Manual,’ 1906. This industry appears to have 
absolutely died out, 

BancaLorr,—-The carpet industry in the Mysore State is said to have been started 
by Haidar Ali, with some weavers who were got from Golconda, Bijapur, and North 
India, about a hundred and fifty years ago. But in Buchanan’s ‘Journey through Mysore,’ 
1807, there is no mention of carpet-weaving, although he apparently deals exhaustively with 
the dyeing, weaving and sale of the textiles then made in the Province. The tables of 
exports show that, in fasli 1203, the value of carpets exported was only a little over five 
pagodas. There are in the city of Bangalore a few families that migrated there about 
twenty years ago from Ellore, All the families of the poorer weavers work at their trade ; 
the few master-workmen, who are better off, employ only men and _ boys. 

Aniline colours are exclusively used for low-grade carpets; in the better qualities both 
aniline and vegetable dyes are used. Indigo dycing is done in the bazaar by professional 
dyers, and never by the carpet-makers themselves. 

There is little demand in the Bangalore bazaar for pile carpets, most of those made 
being woollen daris on a mill-twist foundation, the designs of which are quite simple and 
rarcly of any artistic merit. . 

The Bangalore Jail has had a reputation for many years for the production of carpets 
in good weave, soft attractive colouring, and in many excellent old patterns. It is most 
unfortunate, therefore, to note that a number of the colours now used are aniline, and it 
is to be hoped that the stigma which thus attaches to the carpet industry in the jail will 


soon be removed. 
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Tue CrentraL Jam ar Compatori weaves carpets of wool, cotton, aloe and other fibres. 
One peculiarity of the woollen carpets from there, which 1 have seen, is that the colours 
look more suited for cotton than for a woollen pile fabric. 

Ex.orm [Géndvart District] lies low between the deltas of the Géddvari and Nistna. 
It has, as we have already seen, been the principal seat of the carpet industry in’ this 
Presidency for several centurics. The industry is carried on in the town itself, and in 
the adjacent suburbs of Sannivarapettah and Tangallamoodi. 

Writing in 1852 of the exhibits sent to the great Ixhibition of i8s1, Dr. Forbes 
Royle says :—‘The rugs from Ellore were universally admired for their general character- 
istics of beautiful Oriental pattern, fine weave, and rich artistic colouring; these seem well 
adapted to find ready sale in Turope.” And Sir George Birdwood in “The Industrial 
Arts of India, 1880, tells us that; “these, which are known in the Londen market lyr 
the name of Coconada, the, place of their shipment on the Coromandel Coast to Madras, 
prove that carpets of uncontaminated native designs and integrity of quality are still made 
by the weavers of India, but of varicties not yet generally recognized by buckstering 
European dealers, and obtained from villages far away from [nglish stations and railway 
lines. They arc equal to anything ever produced in the Dekkan. ‘The colours are now 
perhaps a little more brilliant than was observable in the memorable examples from the 
same district shown in the Exhibition of 18§1, now in the India Museum: but. this 
brilliance is really due rather to want of age, for the details have, in a high degree, all 
the varied play of colour and charm of pattern of the older carpets, and time only is 
required to mellow them to perfection. Two of these Coconada or Madras rugs have been 
sent to the South Kensington Museum by Mr. Vincent Robinson: one is of a very 
distinctive pattern, and perhaps the most beautiful known of this variety of Indian carpets, 
‘Their weavers are Muhamedan descendants of Persian settlers.” [Both are entirely beauti- 
ful, and no such carpets are now made on the coast, probably not in India IL ‘T. HH, ] 

There were a few Fllore carpets of very ordinary pattern and weave at the Madras 
Industrial and Arts Exhibition, 1903, and in my report upon that Exhibition | had eecasion 
to sayi—‘‘The exhibits of carpets sent from Ellore were poor in conception, weave and 
colour; and a visit paid to that station by the writer a few months ago satistied him 
that no single word of Sir George Birdwood's and Dr, Royle’s lavish praise can now be 
applied to the industry, The patterns in use were poor, and often modifications of cheap 
Wilton, Kidderminster, and German power loom desiyns. Some of the old patterns are 
still with the weavers, but unfortunately there is no trade demand for this fine class of 
goods, the old dyes are being forgotten, and have given place to cheap anilines unskilfully 
applied.” The panel on the title page of this book illustrates one of the oldest and best 
of the old Ellore borders, which doubtless came over, originally, with carly settlers from 
Persia, It is a perfect sctting for the “Aushan Khany” pattern. 

Every Ellore carpet that I have seen since 1903 confirms the opinion T then formed, and, 
as I understand that several of the best of the old weaver-dyers are dead, it is much to he 
feared that many of the secrets of the Art have passed away with them, ‘The dyeing profession 
has always been more or less conservative and hereditary, and has rarely been adoptive, 
unless the dyer, having no son, has occasionally adopted a nephew or the son of sume relative 
or intimate friend. Almost everywhere in the Mast dycing has been a trade brotherhood, 
in which the effort of each bas been to show better results than his neighbour, and in 
which the bond and the creed have been reverence for the colour secrets. The old dyer's 
great fear has always been that his neighbour rival will, by trickery or craft, get at his 
secrets, and these have almost covered the whole field of vegetable life. He never was a 
chemist, as we moderns understand the chemistry of colour, his dyeing was all rule o'thumb 
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work, if you choose to call it so, but he got fast colour results, which were at once the 
joy and the envy of his employers and fellow workers. To-day this art has gone, never 
I fear to return, and in place of it we have the cheap, crude, harsh dyes from the German 
chemical factories with their garish tones. 

Mr. E. B. Havell writing in 1885-88 says:—‘“the native demand is confined to small 
mats or rugs, but large carpets are made for European firms, The patterns are bold in 
character, of a floral type generally. The dyes in use are all native and prepared by the 
weavers themselves, and J did not discover any in which aniline dyes were used, but probably 
they may be found in some of the inferior small rugs, as is the case at Ayyampet, at Tanjore. 
The dyes most used are for crimson or red, stick lac and sappan wood [Cesalpina Sappan]. 
Yellow, allikaya and turmeric. Orange or reddish yellow, the flowers of the moduga tree 
[Butea frondosa] combined with turmeric. Dark and pale blue, indigo. And other colours are 
produced by the combination of the above.” : 

“The ordinary Ellore and Masulipatam carpets of small size prepared for the country 
bazaars are often of inferior stuff and badly made, but carpets of the superior class prepared 
only on special orders are equal in point of finish and material, and infinitely superior 
artistically, to the imitations of them made in the various jails of the Presidency. There 
may be a falling off in treatment of colour, and in the execution in the details in pattern 
compared with the finish in the working of Indian carpets made twenty or thirty years ago, 
The best patterns in use are not inferior to those of old South Indian carpets, which are held 
up to the disparagement of modern productions. Aniline dycs are very rarely used, as they 
" are at Warangal and other places in Hyderabad. And I have seen carpets from the native 
looms at the three seats of the industry—Ellore, Masulipatam and Ayyampet—which are 
in no respect inferior to old specimens in the hands of connoisseurs in London, or in native 
houses and palaces.” 

It is quite clear, unfortunately, that Mr. Havell’s words of commendation cannot now 
be applied to carpets woven in Lllore or the other two centres to which he refers, 

The master weavers of Ellore have some old pattern pieces in distinctly uncommon old 
designs; it would be worth while getting them to copy the best of these in ten-stitch quality 
and in vegetable dyeing. Some of them are very old and faded, all are good. 

Further information about the Ellore carpet industry will be found in the notes by 
Mr. Alfred Chatterton, B.Sc, and Messrs. Wilson & Co. of Madras. 

In Mapras City carpet weaving is of comparatively recent introduction, and the industry 
has never attained anything like large proportions. 

The School of Arts has a few looms, and uses principally soft “ mill-spun” wool from 
Cawnpore. The dyes used are vegetable, indigo dyeing being done in the bazaar. The school 
is, like the Jail Department, in possession of a copy of the magnificent ‘Vienna Carpet Book,’ 
illustrating in delicate colouring some of the best specimens of the old carpets of the East. 

The Anjuman school workshop has a few looms, All dyeing is done on the premises 
by a Hindu, who has learnt most of his dyeing from the writer, Synthetic indigo is the 
only imported dye-drug that is used in the school. The Anjuman has a number of water 
colour and tempera drawings of good old Persian and North India designs. 

Kaja Hussain Sahib, an ex-scholar and carpet maistri of the Anjuman, has a small factory. 
His trade is principally the manufacture of cheap low grade rugs dyed with anilines for expart 
and local trade, but he is undoubtedly able to turn out a really good carpet in vegetable 
dyes if this be insisted on, and a decent price paid. There are one or two very small 
workers in the bazaar, whose make calls for no comment, 

MasvuipatamM In TuE Kistna District has probably been connected with the carpet~ 
weaving industry as long as Ellore. 
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There is no doubt that the Hon'ble East India Company was shipping carpets from 
this place at the end of the XVII Century. ‘he industry appears to have buen in a state of 
decay for many years, and, with few exceptions, carpets from thence are of very inferior 
weave and colour. Even the blues were aniline in a number which I had an opportunity of 
seeing a short time ago. 

Sir George Birdwood, in his ‘Industrial Arts of India’ says: “The carpets of Masulipatam 
were formerly amongst the finest produced in India,” and, complaining bitterly of the deteri- 
orating influence of English indentors upon the industry, he concludes his note by sayingr 
‘these glorious carpets of Masulipatam have sunk to a mockery and travestie of their former 


selves.” ' ' 

I have been able to secure very little information from Masulipatum reyarcding the 
present condition of the industry there, but it may be assumed generally that its circumstances 
are much the same as these of the trade in Ellore. 

Tus Rajauarunpry Jar. makes a few woollen, cotton and other fibre carpets. Some of 
the colours in use are excellent; others, wnfortunately, appear to be anilines. 

Ranyancubr mw tin Tricumorory Disrricr had a reputation for cotton pile carpets. The 
colouring and design have been described as very excellent. ‘The industry appears, however, 
to have died out altogether. 

Tue Tanjore Jau. has a small selection of good carpet patterns, [ have never had an 
opportunity’ of secing any of the work turned out there. 

Time Ventore Centra, Janu. [Nortu Arcor Disrricr] has an old established and well 
deserved reputation for fine woollen pile carpets. There is in the jail an excellent selection 
of old pattern pieces, a collection of which might - together with some‘ from Ellore, and, 
possibly, Masulipatam—well be copied and exhibited in the Madras Museum, which has at 
present only six small squares illustrating Ellore designs, and a coarse Ayyampet silk rubs 
A few years ago the mistake was made of introducing aniline colours inte the curpet wark 
of this jail, The error was soon discovered, and promptly stopped. The reader is referred 
for further information regarding the work in this jail to the very interesting note which his 
been submitted by the Superintendent, Mr. G, Cloney, 

Watayanacar [Nort Arcor Disrrret’] is an old seat of the carpet industry, ‘The few 
weavers remaining there say that they were brought from Bunder (Masulipatam) by the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic about 150 years avo. A few looms are employed in weaving ruyss, 
which are miserably poor in pattern and colour, a litle better perhaps than the commonest 
of the Bangalore and Ellore weaves, On my visit there last year I was told that several 
silk carpets in twelve and ten stitch qualities were being woven, and that the dycingy was 
all aniline except the blues and yellows. I was unable, however, to yet to see them. The 
few weavers I saw told me that the trade was dead, and that all who could were yiving’ it 
up, and taking to other means of livelihood. 

Maranax Disrricr.—There are now no carpets of any kind made in this District, and 
it is a strange fact that all traces of the old Malabar carpets [sometimes called « Cora . 
or “Zamorin” carpets], of the XV, XVI and early XVII Century, have been lost. ‘The 
enquiries made by the Collector of Malabar, the Resident in Travancore and Cachin: 
and others, prove that there are apparently none now in existence anywhere on the 
West Coast. ; 
.  Baldeeus, ‘ Minister of God's word in Ceylon,” in his interesting ‘Description of Ye 
Hast-India coastes of Malabar and Coromandel,’ Amsterdam, 1672, writes thus regarding Vasco 
de Gama’s visit to the “Sammoryn of Calecutt,” 1607, at Parrane [? Ponnani], “The floor 
and walls of the hall were spread with Carpetts of tapestry and silk and gold,” and, “The 
Sammoryn was seated upon an A/katif or Carpett.” 
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Jobn Huygen Van Linschoten, in his —~‘ Voyage to the East Indies,’ 1583-89, Trans, 
London, 1598, [Hakluyt Socy.], says of the weddings of all well to do people in Goa,— 
“the neighbours and nearest friends lie on rich Indian carpets in the windowes, and throw 
Rose Water upon the Bryde and Bridegroome.’—This and the foregoing quotation go, 
I think, to show that Indian carpets were in fairly common use on the West Coast. But 
there is no evidence whatever, in any of the authorities I have consulted, to prove that 
carpets were ever made on or near the Malabar Coast. 

It seems likely that the “ Zamorin” carpets were woven in the Deccan, the Balaghat, 
in Central India, or at Ayyampett, Ellore or Masulipatam, and probably to the special 
instructions of those for whom they were manufactured. And it is on record that carpets 
and rugs [a/katzf] were often brought to Calicut and Goa, by traders from the Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea. There is no doubt that the ‘Zamorin’ carpets were in altogether 
special designs, quite different from any other makes now known in India, except perhaps 
some of the Multan and Tanjore-Ayyampett bird and animal patterns, and it is, I think, 
a reasonable assumption that these special ‘coast pattern’ carpets, were made for people 
on the Malabar Coast at some fairly distant carpet weaving centre. 

These were the only woollen pile carpets made from pure Hindu designs, and free 
from European or Saracenic influences. Sir George Birdwood, writing so recently as 1879, 
says of this class of carpet:—‘No other manufacturers of carpets known could hold a 
pattern together with such a scheme of colouring and scale of design, The simplicity and 
felicity shown in putting the right amount of colour and exact force of pattern, suited to the 
position given them, are wonderful and quite unapproachable in any European carpets 
of any time or country. They satisfy the feeling for breadth and space in furnishing, as 
if made for the palaces of kings. They are made from a coarse kind of wool peculiar 
probably to the locality, and are distinguished by their large grandly coloured patterns. The 
texture of the wool is exactly suited to the designs used, which are gay in tone, colossal 
in proportion, and wonderfully balanced in harmonious arrangement.” The patterning was 
bold, and arranged in large medallions filled with geometro-floral and animal forms, 

The late Mr. J. H. Prince, of Travancore, told me a few months ago that he had seen 
one or two of these interesting old Malabar carpets, which he described most clearly, and 
promised to get photographs and descriptions of them. His lamented death, soon after, 
prevented the securing of any further information. One or two Malayali gentlemen whom I 
met at the Industrial and Arts Exhibition, 1903, said they had seen some small rugs, several 
of which were in rags, and that they were very rarc. The only existing specimens appear 
to be the one or two rugs in the South Kensington Museum, and the one which was in 
the possession of Mr. Vincent Robinson. (See Appendix.) 

Cotton pile carpets appear to be now rarely made in South India. They soon look 
shabby and dirty, and there is very little demand for them. The few that are produced are 
most often made in the simpler woollen carpet patterns, frequently in shades of blue and 
white, much after the style of the Multan cotton carpets. 

It is strange how little is known of the carpet industry outside the Districts where it is 
carried on, and the ignorance of some who claim authority to write on the subject is most 
colossal. W. D. Ellwanger, in his book ‘The Oriental Rug,’ is good enough to tell us 
that “ India provides us only with some fine large carpets mostly of modern make, and also 
with many imitations of Persian rugs, made in part by machinery, like the current substitute 
for a Turkish towel”! and with this five-line paragraph he dismisses the Indian carpet 
industry altogether, except for a casual allusion or two to India, and to Kashmir carpets, 

We have seen that, outside Government and aided institutions, the Carpet Industry in 
South India has in recent years become debased and degraded, and that, wherever - the 
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weaver is left uncontrolled, he uses the commonest and most unsatisfactory of dyes, the 
worst of wools, and is weaving poor, cheap, tawdry carpets. It is difficult to blame him; 
he has been forced by circumstances to make just what urade wants and will buy, So he 
cannot, as did his forbears, put his heart into the dyeing and the weaving of the fabrie he 
makes, knowing, as they did, that it would be the admiration of all, and that they could 
command a good market for it 

In South India the weaver has to contend with a trouble that does not alfect his 
compeers in the North, They have little difficulty in securing several grades of wool, each of 
which is fairly well suited for the class of carpet usually made in the locality, but [ have 
frequently been told by small master-weavers from Ellore, Masulipatam and Walajanayar 
that they have often started a good class order-carpet in live wool, and have been 
compelled, by absolute inability to procure more, to finish it with chunam wool, Ordinary 
dyeing will never suffice to give “chunam wool" the colours which live wool kes So 
they have had to resort to “topping” or overdyeing with anilines, to get something 
like a match, This of course means that after a year or two the main beady af the carpet 
will have just commenced to “mellow,” while the small part worked in dead wool, and 
overdyed with anilines, will have seriously faded, I have seen several carpets in South 
India which prove this statement to the hilt, and, I have never, in my eleven yeurs’ 
experience of the industry in Northern India, seen a similar case there, although | have in 
that time come across many carpets in which some colours were good vegetable ones, and 
others of cheap German origin. 

The suggestion which I have made in the Section on Woals, for the importation of 
a few high-class rams annually, appears to me the only possible solution af the wool 
difficulty, for so many of the breeds of sheep reared in the Presidency carry bristly hairy 
fleeces, which are unfit for anything except the making of the coarsest and the rauyhest af 
cumblies. 

It is impossible, now that English and German chemical ealours have obtained such a 
hold on the country, that Government can follow the examples of the Shih of Persin and the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and absolutely prohibit, under serious penaldes, the importation 
these colours into the country. And it seems most unfortunate that this 
industry of the country was not forescen and provided for LWenLy-five years 
then have been possible also to cultivate systematically upon 
the cheap vegetable dye-stulfs, all of which are now so little 
have been forgotten altogether, 

Up to the carly part of the last century the Indian dyer ( 
old Persian stock) probably had as great a range of dye-stuffs as has the Persian bayaji, 
The. extract to be found elsewhere from J. Ko Munlford’s * Oriental Rugs | Dyes and 
Dyeing ~shows how great the selection is. All nature appears to have been laid under 
contribution to secure the beautiful colour shades of the Persian dyer, 

ae ie remedy. iS t the existing state of things in the dye-shed appears to me to be 
the establishment at Ellore, or at the Madras School of Arts, of a fully-equipped dyeing 
class, under a master «dyer imported from North India, where trained young weavers, an 
are able to read and write fairly well, can be admitted as Government scholarship holders, 


and be put through a thorough course af dyeing. They should be practised j he old 
vegetable colourings, and also, possibly, put through a course of ae phalay iy : vi 
better classes of chrome and alizarine colours, It is unfortunate that the ne if ayer : 
this exists at all, but this class of colour hag co; eee oon. 


me to stay, and it seems advisable, th 
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that efforts should be made to teach thoroughly and scientifically its proper application, 
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the Punjab,’ 1868, remarks :—‘ No art suggests so much, the want of Vernacular Instructors 
or Trade Manuals as that of dyeing.” 

The carpet-weaver class appear to me to deserve all possible assistance and support 
at the hands, not only of the Public and the Trade, but also of Government. And, as the 
following remarks in Mr, Thurston’s ‘Woollen Fabric Industry of the Madras Presidency’ 
agree so entirely with my own views upon the subject, [ venture to reproduce them without 


further comment :— 
“Though it would be ambitious to hope that a monograph such as the present one, 


written, jfawte de méienx, like its predecessor on the Madras cotton fabric industry, by 
one who is primarily a naturalist, could have any practical result, I have published the 
recorded opinions of those possessed of the necessary experience to speak with the voice 
of authority. And, as a sympathiser with the hereditary weavers, who in time of famine, 
such as we have lately passed through, have to seck the protection of the Government, 
I would put forth a plea on their behalf as against the long-sentence convict, who is 
not born a weaver, but becomes one as the result of crime. Far be it from me to wish 
that convicts should be treated in the manner depicted in ‘Never too late to mend.’ 
But I do wish that the convicts, while kept usefully employed, should be employed only 
at such occupations as are above all suspicion of coming in conflict with the interests of 
honest folk, whose traditional caste occupation should be protected.” 

Few of the ruling chiefs in South India do anything for the support of an industry, 
which, in its best days, was almost entirely carried on in the interests of Sovereigns, Princes, 
nobles, and the rich. There is little doubt that Akbar, “the Great,” brought the art into 
North India from Persia, and established in Lahore a factory for the making of carpets 
for himself and his great oomras and feudatories. And, although carpet-weaving evidently 
came to South India with poor immigrants from Persia, it is reasonable to suppose that for 
a long time, at any rate, Princes and nobles were the best patrons of the weavers of the 
south, 

’ To-day almost every Chief and Zamindar prefers to see on his floors the cheap gaudy 
products of second-rate Mnglish and continental power-looms, and he probably pays quite 
as much for these as he would have to give for a fine copy of an old design made in South 
India, and which would be—if properly looked after~—as much an object of beauty to his 
great-grand-children as to himself. 

In this respect the young Maharaja of Mysore has set a splendid example. In the 
new palace at Mysore all the carpets and rugs are Indian, some of the largest having been 
made in North India, and others in the Bangalore Central Jail, It is perhaps unfortunate 
that no orders were placed with weavers in the other centres of the industry in Southern 
India, but the difficulty of keeping in touch with, and supervising the work of small master- 
weavers so far afield, was, probably, inevitable. [Since the foregoing was written we have 
been told in the newspapers that the carpet for the great durbar hall in the Mysore palace 
has been ordered from Europe through a Calcutta firm.] 

There is at present absolutely no real jteaching of wool-dycing within the Presi- 
dency. In the Madras School of Arts the dycr-maistri does not—if weavers who have 
earned Government Technical certificates are to be helieved—give any instruction to the 
scholars, and this probably because most of the scholars “join the class merely for the sake 
of the scholarships, which enable them to continue their studies in the drawing classes.’ 
And there appears no reason why they should trouble to learn dyeing, their object being 
to go “out as drawing teachers or draftsmen.” 

In the Anjuman schools very little teaching of dyeing has been done. The funds of the 
institution have never admitted of money being spent to any extent in the teaching of 
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dyeing, and the consequent use of dye drugs and wool, although boys have been put to 
work with the dyer, and so acquired some little knowledge of the art. 

The Chengalroya Naicker ‘Technical School, Madras, appears to yet its dyeing done 
outside, because the Anjuman was indented on for the dyed yarns for the last Government 
Technical Examinations, 1906, 


CARPET WEAVING AT ELLORE, 
By Me ALFRED CILYETERTON, BSc, 


Between the deltas of the Gddavari and Kistna rivers lies a huge shallow depression 
known as the Kolair lake, .On the northern margin of this swanip, and not fue from the 
ruins of Pedda Vengai, the once splendid capital of the Andhra dynasty, is situated the 
town of Ellore, where for centuries past the descendants of Persian settlers have pursued 
their hereditary occupation as carpet weavers, Irom a commercial standpoint the industry 
was probably never a big one, but, judging from the number of looms that now stand empty, 
it formerly gave employment to twice as many people as it does at the present day.  Eive. 
where in the Madras Presidency, except in the jails, the industry has entirely died out, and 
here it would also have suffered the same fate, but for the enterprise of Messrs, Arbuthnot 
& Co. and Messrs, Wilson & Co., who for years past have financed the weavers sand shipped 
their products to England. Now, one of these firms has disappeared, and, tinloss another 
takes up the same line of business, it is greatly to be feared that. the Mmanufieture af the 
better-class carpets will altogether die out at Ellore. 

It is difficult to trace with certainty the causes which have almost entirely extinguished 
private enterprise in carpet-weaving in the south of India ‘The Jails have a pood deal te 
do with it, the change in the tastes of the wealthier classes his probably more, and linally 
it is not unlikely that the rapid growth of the population both in numbers ancl in micterta! 
prosperity has led to a greatly increased demand for kamblies spun and Woven from inet 
fenous wool Things are at their worst at Tllore just now, as the cyclone at ryes 
killed off an enormous number of sheep in the Northern Cirears, with the result that the 
price of wool has risen, and is now fully 2 annas a pound more than iL Was two or three 
years ago. 

The wool used at Ellore is of local origin, and is obtained from the Kurubas or 
shepherds, whose flocks of sheep graze in the upland taluks of both the Gddavart and Kistna 
Districts, The sheep are washed and shorn by the shepherds, and by them the wool is 
teased and spun into thread. Apparently no spinning wheel js used, but, by a deft movement 
of the hand across the thigh, the fibres receive the necessary twist to form the yarn. Ags 
may be imagined, the spinning is crude, rough and irregular, and the yarn POSSesses very 
little tensile strength. Nevertheless, when suitably dyed, it is capable of being’ worked up 
into fabrics of great beauty and extreme durability. ‘The Wool as it comes from the sheep 
is black, brown or white, the latter colour naturally fetching a considerably higher price, 
as it alone can be used for the lighter and more delicate shades of colour, ‘The weavers 
buy the yarn wound in small cops, and they do ‘all the dycing themselves, For the hotter 
class of carpets vegetable dyes are still used, but for the cheap carpet and rug trade, which 
is the speciality of Messrs. Wilson & Co., aniline dyes are invariably used, Nothing need 
be said about the methods of dyeing employed, as with but slight modifications they are 
in use wherever vegetable dyed carpets are made in the Presidency, Most of the jail 
maistries, and the instructors in the Government School of Arts in Madras and in ike 
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Anjuman Workshops, follow Ellore methods of dyeing, though it is probable that modifica- 
tions are slowly being introduced. Undoubtedly this is the case with indigo, as it is much 
less trouble to use the artificial product of the German dye works, Nevertheless, natural 
indigo is still used in Ellore, and there is no doubt that the permanence of colour thereby 
secured is worth the extra trouble and expense, 

Carpets are made in Ellore, and in the suburbs of Tangallamudi and Sannivarapettah, 
There are said to be about too karkanas or carpet factories, with an average of about 
two looms in each. Many of the karkanas contained only one loom, and that often a small 
one suitable only for making rugs; but, on the other hand, some contained seven or eight 
looms varying in length from 12 to 18 feet, the largest loom in the town having a span of 24 feet, 
For warps cotton seems to be almost invariably used, and apparently Messrs. Binny & Co. 
have a monopoly of the supply. The threads of the weft or woof are usually of jute, but 
sometimes twine or hemp is employed. The price of carpets varies with the number of 
stitches to the foot, Rs. ro a square yard being charged for carpets with 100 threads to 
the foot, Rs. 8 for those with 90, and Rs. 4 when the number docs not exceed 55. The 
weavers are invariably paid on the piece-work system, the unit of work being a length 
of 1% feet, for which 2 annas is paid for every 50 varisas or lines of stitches in the case of 
coarse common carpets, and 2 annas for every 30 varisas in the case of the much finer 
carpets. Practically this amounts to the weaver tying 2,250 knots per anna. At this rate 
a man can earn about 3 annas a day at the utmost. And as the weavers do not combine 
their trade with agriculture, they are always in a state of poverty, and, when trade is slack, 
are often reduced to destitution, ‘ All the weavers are Muhammadans, and, as the women are 
gosha, only the men are wagé-earners. The industry is mainly in the hands of two or 
three maistries, who receive advances, and distribute the orders to their piece-workers. 
Occasionally carpets are made for Zamindais and wealthy natives, more frequently for 
European officers, but in the main the trade is now in the hands of the two firms already 
mentioned, The old patterns are still well known, and, if the men are left to themselves 
and not too much restricted in the matter of price, they are capable of producing carpets 
and rugs of as good quality as ever they did. 

For the export trade, especially in the cheaper lines, patterns are usually supplied, The 
designs are generally simple, and, as the dyes are invariably anilines, the colours are crude 
and glaring. It is to be regretted that hand labour should be degraded to producing 
such inferior woik, The patterns of the old carpets consist of the border or anchu and the 
Ahana or central ground, and a large number of varietics of carpet are obtained by the various 
combinations of anchu and khana, and by changes in the colours of both. Both axzchus and 
khanas have 1eceived distinctive names. Among the former may be mentioned the Jampal or 
guava, the Chola Ghana or small marigold, the Bada Ghana or large marigold, the Kuthavan 
or God, and the Thumba anchu. Several well-known patterns have received the names of the 
persons associated in some way or other with thei: origin. Such is the Ankinedu, which 
is the family name of the Sallapilly Zamindar, the Rohde *anchu named after some European 
who furnished the design, and the Latchma Rau anchu. Names of the more important khanas 
are Gopal Rao, Ramachundra, Hashim, Pharsi, Shahnamaz, Gulbunthi, Ambarcha Ananas, 
Shahnamal, and Babul. 

There is little vitality, and absolutely no originality whatever among the carpet-weavers 
at Ellore at the present time. The work is purely mechanical and entirely confined to the 
re-production of their old patterns, or the copying of such as are furnished to them. The 
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* This is evidently John Rohde, M.C.S., who retired from the service about 1865, as Inspector-Generhl of Jails, one of the finest 
carpenters and mechanics, if not the finest who ever was in this Presidency. Wherever he went, he built houses. I have been in houses 
built by John Rohde 25 years before I was in them, and s¢// every door and window fitted perfectly,—W.1.G 
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industry is in a very decadent condition, but will continue to exist so long as orders can 
be obtained at prices which will furnish the most meagre livelihood, [t is diffleult to say 
whether anything can be done to resuscitate the industry, but it is easy enough ta indicate 
the directions in which work will have to be done. 

The supply of wool is precarious, and of an inferior quality, 
is enough to justify the establishment of a modern spinning plant, but probably, if such were 
established, a considerable quantity of wool now consumed in the manufacture of kamblies 
The native processes of dyeing with vegetable colours produce 
Possthly much could be 


It seems doubtful if there 


would become available. 
satisfactory results, but they are crude, inefficient and expensive. 
done to improve them, and, inssome cases, alizarine dyes might be introduced with advantage, 

he weavers themselves want training, and their artistic perceptions, if they have any, awaken. 
ing, and finally the industry, if it is to pay and flourish, must be confined to the manufieture 
of the highest class of carpet, 

There is a steady demand for Indian carpets, and the jails usually have more orders than 
they can supply, but the total production of carpets in India is very small, and it is doulstful 
if they have ever been properly exploited in the markets of the rest of the world. At present 
each jail disposes of its own manufactures, and a certain number of carpets are sald te peaple 
in India. Much has been written and said about the blighting influence of jail competition, 
and there is no doubt that it has to some extent prevented the development of the Indian 
carpet trade. It is further doubtful if the jail-made carpets are disposed of to the best 
advantage, Throughout India the total production of jail-made carpets probably amounts to 
several lakhs of rupees, and, if these were sent home to a Central Government Depot, and an 
efficient agency established to dispose of them, much higher prices would probably be obtained, 
And, if the local sale of carpets in India were entirely prohibited, private enterprise would 
probably become more vigorous. In Europe and in America Indian carpets are not properly 
advertised, and there is but little doubt that, if this were done, ten times the present pradue- 
tion could easily be disposed off The question is whether it is worth while, whether the 
available supply of wool cannot be better utilised in providing clothing for the people, and 
whether it is desirable to encourage and resuscitate on a large geale an industry, which, ever 
under the most favourable circumstances, can only afford a miserable livelihood to the majority 


of the workers. 


MESSRS. WILSON & Co. OI? MADRAS HAVE BEEN GOOD ENOUGH ‘TO 
COLLECT THE INFORMATION EMBODIED IN TILE 
FOLLOWING NOTE. 


There are about 3,000 weavers in Ellore and District, and there are about 400 looms, whieh 
vary in size from 3 to 30 fect. Some of the weavers combine their trade with agriculture 
but most depend upon weaving for their livelihood. Th some casey the families of the wanvers 
work at cleaning and spinning wool, and weaving, dyeing, etc. Where the family does not 
perform the work, cither coolies are hired, or the cleaned and spun wool is bought outside 
ready for weaving. Weavers in Ellore are usually paid by the day, at the rate of 4 
ee ue cs in Ellore comes wholly from the Gédavari and Kistna Districts, 

he ore make of carpets is approximately about bales sue 
yards per annum. The usual quality - 44, 5 a 54 epee per inch ee an 

The wool used in the District is mostly dead or “Chunam” wool. This is the wool 
cut from slaughtered or dead sheep after death, It is called “med” or “chunam” wool because 
it has to be treated with lime and other strong alkalies before it is taken into use. We 
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know of no means of removing the objectionable odour from limed wool except by washing 
several times in water. 

For the most part cotton thread is used for the warp, which thread is supplied principally 
by Messrs, Binny & Co. For jute-backed carpets the twine comes from Calcutta, Jute, how- 
ever, has practically ceased to be used now. 

Practically the whole of the output of the Ellore looms goes to the London market. 

The finest stitch grade carpet or rug that is made is 90 threads per foot, and the 
coarsest is 36 threads per foot. 

We have no knowledge of the processes used in dyeing at Ellore. Should wool be dyed 
to an excessive colour, it is used as it is. We do not think dyers make any effort to get rid 
of the excess, but have no definite knowledge on the point. Topping, second or over- 
dycing with anilines is practised to give brightness to soft dull colours. 

There is a reddy sale for all sizes of mats, rugs and carpets from 2 feet to inches by 1 
foot 4 inches up to 30 by 20 feet. “Farsikfian!” is the most popular design, and the most 
expensive to make, “ashamkhani" or “ Aushankhani" is also a popular design. 

Large numbers of carpets and rugs [especially the latter] continue to be made for ship- 
ment through Madras firms to the Auction Sale Warehouses in Cutler Street, London, but 
the “order” trade has largely increased during recent years, “Consignment” goods are only 
advanced against when received and examined by Madras agents. The advance depends 
upon colours, quality, ctc. . 

The designs in greatest demand are “Farstkhant” and “Aushankhani.’ The former, 
‘however, has an almost prohibitive handicap in its very high first cost. Most of the designs 
made are old Oriental ones, though some are copied from modern ideas. The price of wool 
has been going up steadily during the past few years; about 1902 the price was approxi- 
mately twenty-five pounds per rupee, now it is twelve to fifteen pounds per rupce. 


NOTE BY Mr. G. CLONEY, SUPERINTENDENT, CENTRAL JAIL, 
; VELLORE, UPON THE CARPET INDUSTRY AS 
CARRIED ON IN THAT JAIL. 


About 100 convicts are employed at carpet-making in the jail. The smallest loom is 
3 feet wide, and from thence the sizes range onwards; the largest is 30 feet wide. There are 
46 looms and 370 feet of loom space. The convicts employed were agriculturists in their 
homes. The jail obtains supplies of raw wool locally, from Bangalore and from Bellary. 
The convicts clean, wash and spin it themselves. The female prisoners do a considerable 
portion of the spinning. Wool ready spun is not available in the local market. The wool 
has first to be bowed or teased; this is done here by machinery after the impurities or 
adulterations have been removed. The teased wool is rolled up into wicks, and spun by 
hand. The spinning whecl used is the time-honoured whecl of India, known and recognized 
‘in each and every village throughout the country. 
Carpets are made of 36 threads to the inch, and range up to 144 threads ‘according to 
quality. The quantities of carpets made in a year are about 1,655 square yards. 
Wools in use are as under— 
(i) Superior wool. 
(i) Supero1 second-sort wool 
(ui) Chunam or dead woo! of all natural shades. 
Cotton yarn Nos. 4’s and 10's are used for warps, and also English twine, jute and hemp, 
whenever so ordered. Cottons are obtained from private trading mill owners throughout the 
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Gonviets weave the carpets. ‘There 


Presidency. European twine is obtained from Madras, 
A trained convict 


is a free maistry who looks after the work, and his pay is Rs. 3o 4 month, 
weaver does 144 to t80 square inches per diem in the lower grade carpets, 

Three classes of carpets and rugs are usually made, namely : 

I. At rupees ro to rupees 16 per square yard 

II At, 6 lo oy Qn NY Sy 

TIL At, 314 to yy Soy 7 ” 
according to quality. 

The aniline dyed carpets are the cheapest kind. 
Wilson & Co, and Mr. R, Simpson, Madras, who export to England. Orders fram private 
individuals also form a considerable output throughout the year. ‘The finest stiteh qrrade 
carpet or rug that is made is 256 stitches to the squuwe inch; the commonest grade carpet 
or rug made is 36 stitches to the square inch, Vegetable dyes are the most permanent, and 
consequently the best, Coal tar and aniline dyes are fupitive, and are therefore not generally 
used, but the latter are used only for carpets for trade purposes, and when se ordered. 
Those requiring good carpets never order either coal tar or aniline dyed ones,  Cultivatterd 
indigo is the only matter used by us, [ am unable to compare this with synthetic incliges, 


Carpets are made as ordered by Messrs. 


etc, which have never been tried, 

Indigo is ground with sulphuric acid, and has to be kept over for aq hours before it ean 
be used, The mixture is then treated with boiling water, and diluted according: to the shade 
required, The sulphuric acid solution (sulphate of indigo) is the process adopted here, My 
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experience goes to show that this method gives more satisfactory results in dissolving and: 


drawing out all colouring matter. 
The drugs required for dycing 10 Ib. of wool are as follows: - 


Dune GREEN, Den Onn Gore, 
to lb, Blue wool. ro th, Red wool, 
4 lb. Murukkambu (flowers of Audea /rondosr), AUR Turmeric powder 
ry Ib, ‘Turmeric powder, 1a 04 Alun, 
? ina Home 5 |b. Murukkambu, 
erikeneeays § th. Muller's earth, 
104 hon sulphate (Hovrakaseon), 


2% lb. Turmeric powder, 
tH Ib, Alum powder, 
8 Ib, ‘Camarind. 
§ 1b, Fuller's carth, rd Ih. ‘Turmeri¢ powder, 
rz o4 Alum, 
4 1b. Murukkambu. 
. t 04 Tron sulphate, 


Dine Viunnow 


ORANGE, 
rf Ib, Turmeric powder. 
z2 oz Alum. 


4 ib. Murukkambu. : 
4 oz. Chunam, : LEMON ViELLow, 
6, lb, Murukkambu, 
Th Ab. Turmeric powder, 
SCARLET, 8 o4 Alun, 
z lb Lac dye 6 Ib Murukkumbu, 
2 ib. Tezab or acid, 4 04 Gallnut powder 
2 Ib, Pomegranate bark, 
4+ 1b. Turmeric powder, Dune Bruup, 
Correr Rep, 6 om Indigo, 
4 oz, Gallnut powder. t Ib, Sulphuric acid. 
4 o24 Turmeric powder, 8 oz Alum. 
24 botts. Logwood infusion, ts ib, Chunam, 





oz, Catechu. 3 4 Iron sulphate 
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PURPLE. 


lb, Lac dye. 

oz Sulphuric acid, 
Ib. Pomegranate. 
lb, ‘Turmeric powder. 


Hoe Ee 


Licur Green. 
to lb. Blue wool, 
14 lb. Turmeric powder. 
1 oz Gallnut powder, 
4 1b, Murukkambu. 


OUVE GREEN, 
ro 1b, Blue wool. 
144 botts, Murukkambu water, 
4 oz Turmeric powder, 
+04 Iron sulphate. 


Bricur YEur.ow, 


14 1b, Turmeric powder. 
£ lb. Alum. 
8 lb. Murukkambu. 


Pann BLUE 


6 04%, Indigo. 
lb, Sulphuric acid. 
28 oz Alum. 
zo Ib, Chunam, 


SAPPTURE BLUR, 
6 oz Indigo, 
t 1b. Sulphuric acid. 
8 o« Alum. 
ro lb, Chunam. 


Sap GRuEN, 
to tb. Blue wool, 


14 lb. Turmeric powder, 
4 |b. Murukkambu. 


Pua GREEN. 
to |b. Blue wool. 
i} lb. Turmeric powder. 
tr oz, Gallnut powder. 
4 lb. Murukkambu, 


Bronze Green. 


ro 1b. Blue wool. 

r4 lb, Turmeric powder. 
4 |b. Murukkambu. 

8 oz. Gallnut powder. 
4. oz Catechu. 


GRAPE GREEN, 


to 1b, Blue wool. 

14 lb. Turmeric powder. 
4 lb. Murukkambu. 

2 oz Gallnut powder, 


4 





Nortry Brown. 


oz, Gallnut powder, 
oz. ‘Turmeric powder. 
botls, Logwood water, 
oz. Catechu. 


n ow Ww 


KUAKI 


4 1b. Gallnut powder, 
24 scers Chunam, 

5 1b. Fuller's earth, 

Yb. Catechu, 

oz ‘Turmeric powder, 
oz. Yellow ochre. 

Ib, Pomegranate, 


at oc OH 


CAMEL COLOUR. 


2 oz. Iyon sulphate. 


. Dexrre Rost Corour. 


2} Ib, Lac dye 
1} lb. Alum, 

8 Ib, Tamarind. 
5 1b. Chunam. 


iiusi Pink, 


2$1b, Lac dye. 
1? Ib, Alam, 

8 Ib, ‘Tamanind, 
5 Ib Chunan, 


Dark Brown. 


4 04% Gallnut powder. 

4 o” Turmeric powder. 
24 botts. Logwood water. 
8 oz Catechu, 


Licut Brown, 


oz, Gallnut powder. 
oz Turmeric powder. 
botts. Logwood water, 
oz Catechu, 


BAN Wb 


Burr. \ 


ta 
oc 
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4 Iron sulphate. 


CREAM. 


— 


5 lb. Fuller’s earth. 
8 oz Bar soap. 


Patz Rose Conovur, 


1 lb. Lac dye. 

x Ib, Alum. 

7 |b. Tamarind. 
5 Ib. Chunam. 
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Dyed yarn is washed in vats to get off surplus colouring matter, Topping, or second 
dyeing, is done to produce brightness of shades. ‘There is always a demand for carpets. The 
most popular sizes are 15 by 1a fect to 6 by 6 feet, Purely Indian designs are most 
appreciated, Garpets and rugs are now ordered by Messrs, Wilson & Co. Madras, and 
Mr, R. Simpson, Madras, for export. All designs as made here, both for trade and private, 
are solely Indian. We manufacture only to order, and payment is made at time of delivery. 
We use only country wool; mill spim or any other kinds of wool imported or mill treated, 
are not used. 
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The objectionable odour from chunam or dead wool is caused by the tanning process, 
and the adhesion of particles of animal matter, ‘The odour can be removed by ag hours 
soaking in ,quick (stone) lime, and afterwards thoroughly washing out with Fuller's earth, 
After this is done, the wool should be washed thrice in clean water. 


NOTE ON THE INDUSTRY IN TITHE BANGALORIS CENTRAL JAUL, BASED ON 
INFORMATION GIVEN BY Dr PS. ACHYUTA RAQ, OF 'PHIE 
MYSORE MEDICAL STAT, 


The number of carpet weavers varies with the work in hand. Just now, owing to all 
the looms being in work, the number of convicts employed is 62. ‘There are nine looms, 
varying in length from 21 to 29d fect, the total carpet loom space being 191 feet ‘The 
men employed are not by profession carpet makers, Such of the long term male convicts 
as show an aptitude for the work, and are possessed of the requisite amount of intelli 
are trained here. By profession they are mostly ayriculturists or traders, 

The required quantity of raw wool is supplied by a contractor. ‘The woal is allovether 
cleansed, washed, bowed and spun by convict labour, Carpets are made only to order, and 
by ones and twos; and contain from 4 to 16 stitches to the inch, according to the nature nnd 
quality of the carpet. Wools in use in this jail are clipped white, clipped black, clipped 
fawn, and clipped grey. So far as experience has taught, it is found impossible to remove 
the fetid odour of limed wool which gets moistened, So long as the wool is dry the odour is 
masked, but on drying there is a return of the fetor which is not Wholly avoidable Onl 
cotton thread is used in warping and woofing, The thread is obtained from the ets 
The carpet maistry is paid Rs, 15 per mensem, and he is not a convict. The quantity 
woven averages 4 inches a day of the carpets having 8 stitches to the inch, 2 inches a da 
of those having 124%stitchcs to the inch, r$ inches a day of those having 16 stitches e ae 
inch. The finest quality carpet made is the “Polly pattern”, in quality 16 stitches to th 
inch ; the coarsest quality is the “Persian flower pattern” 4 stitches to the inch, : 
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The dyes used in this jail are German-made aniline dyes [“ Aniline and soda fabrik’’]. 
Only Madras-made indigo is used here—it answers the purpose fairly well. The principal 
substances used for dissolving indigo are fuller’s earth, chunam and indigo seeds. 

The dyeing process for indigo is as follows :-— 

(r) Fuller's earth and chunam are first powdered and mixed together, and put into 
a big earthen pot or gudava having a small hole at the bottom, and filled with water and 
placed on the top of another gudava. 

(2) Indigo seeds are well boiled, and then pounded with the indigo, and lefi to soak 
in water for about a week, 

(3) The water which passes through the small hole in the upper of the two gudavas 
is well mixed with the boiled indigo, and a solution is made, 

(4) The .wool, after being, well washed in chunam water, is soaked in the said solution, 
well stirred, and left for a day. The wool is then taken out and dried in the sun. 

Scarlet or red—Take 10 |b. of white wool, which has been well cleaned by boiling in 
water, with which 2 lb. of fuller’s earth have been mixed. Take 3 Ib, of lac, and put it 
to soak for half a day in a pot half full of water and having a cover. The lac is then 
taken out and ground into a fine powder; one potful of water is poured on to it, and 
left to stand in the same pot. Next pour three small potfuls of water into another big 
pot, and, mixing 8 lb. of tamarind with it, allow it to stand for a whole night. Next 
morning place a big dyeing pot on a fire place prepared for the purpose. The fluid substance 
of 3 lb. of lac should be poured into the pot, and to this should be added 2 Ib. of powdered 
‘alum and two small pots of tamarind water. When well mixed, these ingredients should be well 
boiled, and the ro Ib, of cleaned wool placed in the pot. The remaining tamarind water 
should be added, one small potful at a time once every hour. The wool so boiled will take 
on the required red golour. Lastly dip the wool in 1} potfuls of water, to which the juice 
of 25 limes has been added. The wool is then put out to dry. 

Orange.-Take to lb. of uncleaned white wool, and soak it for half a day in cold water, 
with which 24 lb. of yellow powder [aniline fabrik] have been well mixed. Put 24 small 
potfuls of water in a large pot, and mix 24 Ib. of the yellow flowers of mthakada huvvu 
[Butea frondosa] from which all stalks, etc., have been completely removed. Add ro Ib. 
of powdered alum and 14 Ib. of powdered turmeric. Watch the wool till it boils, and have 
ready 18 pots of water mixed with 3 lb. of fuller’s earth and one small pot of thick chunam 
water, and, when it turns to the required orange shade, take it out and dry in the shade. 

Bright or light yellow.—Take 10 Ib, of uncleaned white wool, and soak it for half a day 
in cold water with which 24 lb. of yellow powder have been well mixed. Put 2} small 
potfuls of water in a large pot, and mix 23 Ib. of wuthakada flowers free of all stalks, 
etc. Add 10 lb. of powdered alum, 1} Ib. of powdered turmeric, boil well and ‘put in 
the wool. When it turns of the required shade of yellow, take it out and dry in the shade, 

Pale or light blue.-—Take 10 |b. of white: wool, wash it in water containing 5 Ib. of 
chunam, and leave it to soak in the same water for a night. In the morning the wool should 
again be well washed. Mix half a pound of the best quality of indigo, and put six small pots 
of water to boil, When well boiling, put in the wool and } Ib. of the indigo solution, 
Stir and shake the wool well until it is of the shade required, when it should be removed, 
washed in cold water, then in alum water, and dricd in the sun. 

Dech or dark blue-——-The same process as for light blue, except that 1 Ib. of indigo 
solution is used instead of 4 lb. 

Light green—First dye the wool dark blue by the process detailed above, Put 3 Ib. 
of muthakada flowers into three pots of water. Stir well together, and, when the water 
turns red, remove the ycllow flowers and put in 14 lb. of powdered turmeric. The dark blue 
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woo! should then be put in, piece by piece, in small quantities, and the whole left to soak 
for a day, It should then be washed in the same water, taken out and dried in the shade, 

Dark brown—Follow the same process as for orange, but using raw red [brawn or 
rufous] wool. 

Light brown,—Take six pots of water mixed with one pot of thick chunam water, Tato 
it put ro Ib, of white wool, and leave it to soak for a night. In the morning remove the 
wool, wash and dry it in the sun with three pots of cold water, Mix 1g Jb, of powdered 
catechu, one pot of log-wood water and 1 Ib, of palmyra jagyery, Set the miature on a fire, 
and, when quite boiling, put the wool into it, stir well, and when of the proper colour, remove 
and dry in the sun or shade, 

Khitkt.—(1) Take to tb. of white wool, leave it to soak for a day in a pot) containing 
three smal] pots of water mixed with 4 Ibs, of powdered pallnuts, ‘Lake it out and dey it in 
the sun. 

(2) Dip the wool so dried in four pots of water mixed with 404. of  deradases” 
(sulphate of iron), leave it to soak for 10 minutes; take it out and apain dry it in the sun, 

(3) Mix 1 Ib. of turmeric and $ Ib. of alum well powdered. Put inte three pots 
of water, and boil well, When, quite boiling put in the wool, stir it well and boil it for 
4 hours, Then remove the wool from the pot, and dry it in the sun. 

(4) Mix together $+ Ib. cach of arecanut, turmeric, fler's earth and eatechu, 
powder well, put into a pot containing about 2 measured seers of cold water, and 
wait for half an hour, Then take the solution little by little and pour it on the woul, 
taking a small quantity of wool at a time, until every one of the batehes of wool ukes 
up the right colour, Then dry the wool in the shade. The dyed wool is steeped frequently 
in water, to remove excess of colour, 

The topping of dyed wool with aniline dyes is practised to give additional brillance to 
the colours. The sizes and patterns most frequently demanded are 6 feet ly 3 iret, and 
7 feet by 4 feet. 

The Persian flower design, and what is known as "Krishna Murti” pattern are these 
most commonly made. ‘The jail does not send any carpets to warehouses for outside sale. 
For order trade Persian flower,” (Krishna Murti," “ Uindu’) © tlerar” and * Searpian ” 
designs are in most frequent demand. Ordinarily mill spun yarn is not used, 
is done in the jail by convict labour, There has heen A considernble 
of wool in the past year, 
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NOTE BASED UPON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY Mx C. KUPPUSAWMY 
IYENGAR, AMILDAR, ON TIE BAZAAR CARPET TRADE 
IN BANGALORE CITY, 


The exact number of weavers cannot be ascertained; the number varies with the 
demand for.carpets. Ordinarily Messrs. Subbiah Chetty & Co, have 18 men working in 
their factory, and Messrs, Munisamiah & Co. 20 men. There are other weavers in Carpet 
street, but they do not employ any labour; the men and boys belonging to the family 
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themselves working, When there is increased demand, extra labour is’ eniployed, The 
average length of the looms in use is about 3 yards. The largest loom is 24 feet long. 

Subbiah Chetty has 14 looms and Munisamiah cight looms, I have been to some other 
weavers. They have between them 13 looms, I was not able to find out the exact number 
of looms in use in the city of Bangalore. The Vice-President of the Municipal Commission 
informs me that, since the loom tax was abolished in 1897-98, no information as regards 
the number of looms is available. Some of the weavers combine agriculture with weaving. 

All members of the families of the poorer weavers work at cleaning and spinning wool, 
and also at dyeing. In well-to-do families, this is done by the men and boys, In all 
cases, however, weaving is done by the men and boys only, The weavers buy the wool 
from merchants, who get the same from sheep owners in the District of Bangalore, In 
many cases, the weavers themselves buy the wool direct from the sheep owners, In the 
majority of cases, the wool is unspun at the time of purchase, and the weavers and their 
families tease, clean, wash and spin it, 

The weavers are not prepared to give out the methods adopted in teasing, spinning, 
etc. Teasing is invariably done with the native bow, and spinning is done by the hand 
wheel. Five different kinds of wool are used, 

Cotton, hemp, hemp and jute, jute yarn and thread ‘are all used for the warps and 
wefts. It is left to the purchaser to select which of the above should be used. 

Thread is generally purchased in the bazaars, Some of the weavers get it from the 
Bangalore Cotton, Woollen and Silk Mills (Limited), , 

The quality depends on the demand; the stitch count of carpets principally in demand 
being from 3 to to stitches per inch, 

Weavers are paid for work done [piece-work], rates varying from As. 4 to Rs. 6 per yard 
according to the quality of the carpet woven. The quantity woven by a steady weaver also 
depends upon the quality of the carpet, Such a weaver can make about Rs. 10 a month. 

Woollen carpets [known as webbing carpets], pile carpets and plush carpets—any kind 
of carpets are made according tq order, 

Carpets are sent to England, America, and to many places in India. It is the well-to-do 
classes that export carpets. They advance moncy to poor carpet weavers, and get carpets 
made ly them for export purposes. 

The finest stitch grade carpet or rug that is made has ro stitches per inch, and the 
coarsest has 3 stitches per inch, 

The old vegetable dyes are the best and most costly; their colour is permanent and rich 
looking. 

Aniline dyes are used for cheap carpets. They are less costly than vegetable dyes. 
They lose colour very soon. For very cheap carpets, pure aniline dyes are Sed. For 
ordinary carpets, aniline dyes are mixed with vegetable products and oil [s/c] to make the 
colour fairly fast. For costly carpets, pure vegetable dyes are used. 

Synthetic indigo is unknown to weavers here. The dyers in the bazaar use only indigo 
made in Mysore and the Madras Presidency, and no other. 

The weavers are not aware of any of the processes adopted for dissolving indigo, as 
they do not dye in it. There are other people in the city who do, but they have methods 
of their own, which they consider to be trade secrets. The dyers know nothing of the 
processes for indigo dyeing mentioned in the question. 

Various dye processes.—l have tried my very best to collect materials for answering these 
questions. I was not successful, as the weavers consider these as valuable trade secrets. No 
amount of persuasion on my part was of any avail. The weavers say that no two people adopt 
the same method, or use the same ingredients, More than this, they are not prepared to state, 
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Every weaver prefers running water to remove excess dye, but, as running water in HOt 
readily available anywhere near Bangalore, the dyed yarn is steeped in water several Limes, (9 
remove the excess dye. 

Topping with aniline dyes is practised to give brightness to dead dull colours. 

There is not much demand for plush or pile carpets. There is a ready sitle for ordinary 
or webbing woollen carpets, The sizes most in demand are 3 feet by 6 feet, 4 feet by 
7 fect, and 6 fect by 9 fect, Such sizes are always in stock. Other sizes are made to order, 

The carpets in stock are of very ordinary designs, mostly plain with floral borders. 
Those made to order are prepared in any designs which the purchasers rectire, 
Carpets exported are mostly plain, in buff or green colour, and with suitable borders, “The 
quality generally in demand is 5 or 6 stitches per inch, the price being about Ks, 2 8-0 
per square yard, Price varices from As. 14 to Rs. tq per square yard, 

Indigent weavers do not themselves export carpets; they sell them locally, ar te the 
well-to-do weavers. 

Carpets are sent to various firms in Tngland, including the Cutler Street auction jand 
sale warchouses in London, 

Generally, designs accompany orders, and the carpets are made according to designs 
sent. Plain carpets are in mdést demand, as they last for a Jonyer time than’ carpets 
with floral or other designs. The latter get torn at the flowers soon fe} In same 
cases designs, combinations of antique patterns or original Muropeaun ideas, are sent out 
to be copied. 

If orders are sent by firms of standing, carpets are woven on receipt of orders, sun the 
full price of the same is paid when the carpets reach the shipping agents at Muadries, 

Ordinarily, weavers buy wool locally, and spin it themselves. ‘They find that the laeally 
spun yarn is cheaper than the mill spun or imported woollen yarn, 

With local yarn, they are able to weave fine carpets. Sometimes, owing to cesurth af lava 
yarn, or if specially desired by customers, mill spun or fmported yarn is used. ‘The laeal 
weavers consider the mill spun or imported yarn to he very good staff, though espensive, 
The carpets made with such yarn are proportionately costlier than carpets made with the 
locally spun yarn. , 

I could get information only about fleece wools, and nothing about woollen yarn, “The 
price of a pound of wool in t90q was about 3 pies less than in rge3. In gos the price of 
wool rose by about 6 pies per Ib, and there has been a further increase of about 3 pies 
per Ib, in 1906, The price of wool now ranges from 5 annas te 1 anna a Tb, 
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THE WOOL IN THE CARPET, 


Unlike most other textile materials, such as cotton and silk, wool is not the preduet of 
certain latitudes only, but may be said to be a product of all parts of the work Few 
animals adapt themselves so readily to diversities of climate and pasturaye as the sheep, 
and few are more susceptible to improvements induced hy the care of man and selection 
in’ breeding. 

The effect of the intense heat of the Madras plains is to produce a harsh dry brittle 
wool with little of the natural wool-fat, while the small amount of attention paid to the 
breeding of sheep results in great unevenness of fibre, and to the occurrence of a good 
deal of dead useless hair, which greatly diminishes the value of the wool 
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Kemps, long harsh dead hairs, are frequent in almost all wools raised on the 
plains, and are not uncommon in most of the hill grown fleeces. They will not felt, 
and, not being serrated at all, will not keep their place or ‘cling’ in the yarn; they 
soon protrude and, if present in large numbers, give the carpet a ragged appearance. 
Kemps are said to indicate in-breeding. They take up very little dye, and no mechanical 
means of removing them from the wool appears to have yet been discovered. They are 
rarely removed, except for very fine quality carpets, and then before the yarn is spun. 

“The best woolly breed of sheep in the Madras Presidency is, I learn, the Coimbatore 
breed. The woolly breed is known in Tamil as Awrnméadu, and the non-woolly breed as 
Semmariadu, Noolly sheep are met with in parts of the Namakkal and Perambalur taluks, 
and ofa few taluks of districts adjoining Coimbatore. The Coimbatore breed, being gener- 
ally white all over, except the face, is a source of white wool, 

“The black ‘woolly Mysore breed is met with in the Bellary district and parts of 
Kurnodl, but it is not so good as in its native Province, and the wool frequently degcne- 
rates ito straggling hair. 

“Neither the Madras nor the Nellore breed of sheep furnishes, according to Dr. Shortt, 
wool or hair good for textile purposes, and the Madras breed has the following wide area of 
distribution _—North Arcot, South Arcot, Chingleput, Ganjim, Godavari, Kistna, Madura, 
Salem, Tanjore, Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly districts.” 

“In six out of the twenty-two districts, into which the Madras Presidency is sub-divided, viz., 
South Canara, Chingleput, Ganjam, Malabar, Tinnevelly and Yizagapatam, no woollen industry 
is now — on.” Tirursron.—‘ The Woollen Fabric Industry of the Madras Presidency,’ 

The ‘ Sdidépet Farm Kecords’--C. Benson, 1885 —are well worth quoting here. “Sheep 

: . are extensively raised as a source of animal food, but as yet there is no 
general demand in the country for the: -supply of well-fed mutton. There appears to be 
no reason why over extensive tracts, Southern India should not compete in the supply 
of fine wools for manufacturing purposes.” 

The records tell us that the once well-known Saiddpet breed of sheep ‘can be 
traced to a mixture of the Patna, “Nellore, Mysore, and Coimbatore breeds” and that ‘up 
till 1880 the improvement in the quality oft the sheep had been obtained by careful 
weeding out of the flock and the use of the best rams available.” We learn that the 
imported Patna sheep and their progeny stood the dry, parching weather of April, May 
and June 1870, much better than the, Nellore and Mysore breeds did; and that, “though 
grazed with the Nellores, and fed on the same food,” the Bengal breed “ suffered very 
little, and were always in fair condition,” while all the Nellore sheep fell much out of 
condition and a considerable number died, as did a few of the Mysore breed. “Of all 
breeds—Nellore, Patna, Mysore, and Coimbatore—the Patna is undoubtedly the best.” In 
1880 “after small-pox had reduced the flock to half its former strength,” two half-bred 
Southdown-Mysore rams were got from the Kunigal farm in Mysore. This cross showed 
better wool than that previously clipped, and the sheep were of a better character, 

The Saiddpet farm has proved that its breeding experiments have resulted in a great 
improvement in the wool, as well as the quality of the mutton raised on the farm. For 
“in 1872 a London wool broker reported that the two samples of wool sent to us for 
valuation are ‘fair East Indian yellows,’ worth here from 1rd. to i14¢. per pound.” When 
this valuation was made, “‘ordinary’ Australian and New Zealand wools were selling at an 
average of Is. 23@. per pound.” Both the above prices were for broken pieces and locks, 
and not for fleece wools, which are worth much more, 

Mr. Benson says:—‘‘A good many years must yet elapse before the breed can become 


thoroughly well established. In view to the saving of time, it would be well to procure 
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from Northern Australia or Southern Europe a few rams of a short-wooled breed, in order 
that by judicious crossing the desired results may be hastened,” 

Woot in Mysore-—* Sheep ave of three varieties, the “ A‘vrubar” ar ordinary breed, so 
called from the caste which rears it; the “Gollan” which is less common and whith owes 
its name to the same cause: and the “] ‘eaga," which is the rarest of the three, White, 
grey, brown, rufous, and black wools are found in all three breeds. ‘The A’uradar in at 
small sheep, with horns curling backwards, Both its flesh and wool are superior ta those 
of the other two varieties. The God/ar is distinguished from the A’uruber hy its large size, 
coarser wool, longer neck and different formation as to the head and jaws. ‘The ledape, 
which is rare, is longer in the leg, and stands higher than the other breeds, but is less 
bulky and more resembles a goat in the structure of the body and fimbs, ‘Lhe sheep of 
this variety are rarcly shorn of their wool, it being generally tow corpse for manufacture : 
they shed their coats once a year. ‘This is the breed which is in Mysore used for diuyghe 
and the carriage of children. The God/ay sheep are left out at night at all sewsens and 
in all weathers, and do not appear to suffer from the exposure, while the A‘wrndars and 
Valagas are invariably housed at night. The different breeds are never mixed, chiefly owing 
to antagonism between the Kurubar and Gollar castes; but, even in the absence of enmity 
between the shepherds, it is doubtful whether the two varieties could ever be Drought te 
mix, and it is pretty well established that the I’e/ypa will not amalgamate with the other 
two. , They are solely dependent on pasturage, never being fed on irrain, 

“Sheep are shorn twice a year, and fifly fleeces amount to about a pucka mauned [Hag th. | 
weight. The wool is all coarse. The shepherds usually hand over 100 Heecen to the weaver, 
who gives them in return a kambli, 

‘The woolly breed of sheep, which exists throughout Mysore, is fairly esteemed," suys 
Dr. Shortt, “both for its mutton-forming and wool-producing qualities, The rams. have large 
heavy horns, wrinkled and encircled outwards, and their points inwards and outwirds, ‘The 
head is large and heavy looking, with a prominent Roman nose, The ears ave of Ienleriate 
size and pointed, and the tail short, never exceeding 3 to 4 inches, The ewes are mostly 
hornless, The prevailing colour is from a light to a very dark grey or blvek, They have 
fairly compact carcases, with good width, prominence and depth of chest, the Lely ix well 
wooled and rectangularly formed; in picked specimens the counter is full and the shoulder 
is fairly filled when in condition, The fleece never exceeds 3° to +olb, and the ntiple 
averages 3 to 4 inches in length, 

“All the breeds of sheep in Southern India are Pugnacious and ¢ 
ference always being given to the black woolly breeds of Mysore or 
This breed extends from Mysore to Bellary, where after a time the 
into long lank hair. 

“For many years Sir Mark Cubbon had an experimental shee 
Nagamangala talug. Merino rams were imported yearly from Austr 
distributed all over the country. The breed of sheep throughout the Province was thus 
immensely improved both as to size, quality of mutton, and wool, ‘Phe Wool wis sent i” 
bales by the Mysore Government to England for gs; es 


) tle, as well as for the Purpose of being 
manufactured into blankets and serge, The farm was given up in 1863, as it did not 
wh? ‘3 


pay expenses. This was owing apparently to sheep-breeding alone receiving attention: if 
other branches of farming had been combined, the results would probably have been mor 
favourable”.—Rick. ‘Mysore Gazettecr, pe eer tele 

It appears most probable that the importation of sclected rams from the hottest districts 
of Queensland or South Africa, from the Persian Gulf or Arabia, or even from the N rth 
West Frontier, Province, the Punjab, Upper Sind or Baluchistan [where there are mecellene 
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sheep with good characters for their fleeces and carcases}] would do much to improve the very 
poor breeds of Southern India, Such would probably live longer and give far better 
results than the bringing in of high grade rams from more temperate climates, for they 
would be likely to stand the heat well. These rams could be mated with selected ewes 
in the districts, and it appears to me that 4o or 50 such sheep imported annually for a 
few years would do a great deal to change the character, not only of the wool but of the 
mutton, in such districts as North and South Arcot, Chingleput, Ganjdm, Gdddvari, Gunttir, 
Kistna, Madura, Salem, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and Vizagapatam, 

Mr. J. M. Lonsdale, Agricultural Expert to the Court of Wards, Madras, points out that 
a necessary corollary to the importation of foreign rams for the improvement of Madras 
sheep would be the wholesale castration of inferior males. ‘The principle of the castration 
of the inferior multitude for the sake of the superior few” is acknowledged in all countries 
where breeding receives any real attention, and indeed it may be considered as the sine 
gud non of the art of sheep breeding, It may be pointed out that, as a result of emascula- 
tion, a better growth of wool is obtained, and the animals are ready for the butcher much 
earlier than they otherwise would be. 

The initial processes in the preparation of wool for spinning are sorting, washing, 
picking, teasing out matted portions by hand, cleaning and combing, but all of these are 
not necessarily employed. 

Wool-sorting is in many cases not carried out at all, and is confined to the separation 
of black from white or coloured wool, or to the picking out of the worst pieces of wool, 
which are set aside for other purposes, or to be washed, or teased out with the comb, or 
by the pinjari or wool cleaner. 

Hand-picking has to be resorted to in the case of wool grown in tracts abounding in 
thorny undergrowth, and especially for the removal of “burrs’—a process impossible to 
carry out in any other way than by careful hand-picking. Badly matted portions are usually 
steeped and washed, and then torn open if the washing does not open them out. 

The pickers are usually women, and wages are very low, often less than r$ anna 
per day. ‘ 

The scutching or cleaning involves the beating and teasing out of the wool. The 
weavers often do the cleaning themselves, using an ordinary bow, the string of which is 
made of gut or of some strong fibre. 

The bow is held in the left hand with the string partially buried in a little heap of wool, 
the operator being in a squatting position, The string is caused to vibrate either by being 
plucked with the right hand, or struck with a suitably shaped piece of wood. 

If large quantities of wool are required, the wool is cleaned by a professional bowman, 
“ dhunta,” “behna” or “ pinjart.” [Tam. panzukotti, Tel. dudhikotte). 

The instrument employed by him, known in Urdu as the “dhenki” or pinja, is a 
heavy bow, which is suspended string downwards, with the string resting some six inches 
from the floor. 

A pile of wool is placed under the string, which is then depressed until it is well into 
the wool, when it is let go. The string is made to vibrate violently either by hand, or by 
being struck with a dumb-bell shaped wooden instrument called in Urdu the “ wezddiya.” 
By its vibrations it opens up the wool, and frees it from all kinds of dirt which is neither 
very viscous nor prickly. 

These professional wool and cotton cleaners are paid at the rate of about three pounds 
of wool for an anna; if the wool is very foul the rate is higher. 

Wool-combing is rarely done in’ South India, because the staple of the wool is usually 
too short to admit of its being carried out properly. In the Northern parts of India much 
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hill grown wool is “combed,” and this is occasionally necessary for the better of the Mysore 
and Coimbatore fleeces. A block of wood with jron spikes fixed closely together in it: is 
used, the tangled and matted locks of wool are drawn quickly throwgh and over it, und are 
thus torn apart and set in order by the spikes. 
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THE SPINNING OF THE WOOL, 


Wool spinning is done with the charki or common spinning wheel, [Tam retrewam, ‘Tel, 
vattanamul, It consists essentially of two parallel discs, the circumferences of which are 
connected by threads, Over the drum so formed passes a driving: band, also made of thread, 
which communicates a rapid motion to the axis of the spindle. An end af wool is presented 
to the point of the spindle [Tam. ¢harsuthum hathir, Vol, kandalsulta’ soadht| which scises 
the fibre with the aid of saliva, and so a thread is spun, the yarn being drawn away as the 
thread forms, as far as the spinner’s arm will reach, The thread si formed is then 
slackened, and allowed to coil itself on to the body of the spindle, until the latter is full, 
when the yarn is removed in the form of a “kukri”, cop or ball, 

The process is exactly the same for wool as for cotton, except that in the former case 
the spindle is larger. Spinning is often carried on with the more primitive instrument 
named ‘“dherna” or “taki” in Urdu. (Tam. maurakkum kathir, ‘Vel pendat svodhi.| 

This Shepherd’s spindle consists of a fairly heavy wooden base, made of either a turned 
piece of wood or else of two pieces crossing at right angles, with a wonden axis risingt 
perpendicularly to this base. The diameter of the base is usually about 4d inches, and its 
thickness about half an inch, the axis generally about ten or eleven inches long, and a little 
over half an inch in diameter. Both kinds of dderaa are much the same in shapes 
Shepherd's spindles are often made from a stick or piece of beunboo, with a ball af unbaked 
clay on the lower end, 

The raw wool is made up into “Aunis,” or coils suitable for winding round the left 
wrist. The end of the “pani” is fastened to the end of the axis of the dherna by inserting 
it into a small slit in the axis, 

The ‘“dherva” is then spun round in the band and, when it has got firm hold of the 
wool, it is allowed to hang in the air, supported by the thread whieh it is spinning, the righe 
hand of the operator keeping up the rotary motion, while the left supplies the wool from 
the coil or “punt.” “When the thread gets so lonp as to bring the “takli" out of reach or 
to let it touch the ground, the movement of the wool from the “Aun” is stopped, and the 
length that has been spun is wound on. 

The thread produced from the spinning wheel is naturally the stronger and more: relinhle, 
owing to the greater regularity of the motion of the spindle, “The shepherd's spindle has, 
however, a great advantage in its portability, and in shepherds and women being able to take 
it and a supply of wool with them anywhere, and spin a litle yarn whenever they have a 
few minutes to spare. 

, In Ellore and Masulipatam coarse hairy wool appears to be often made up inte a weak 
ill laid yarn, by twisting it across the thigh. This is apparently only used for the commonest 
of-export rugs; the “cutting off,” and consequent unlaying, must take out almost all the 
twist in the pile yarn. This doubtless accounts for the short lives of some “trade ruyrs,” 

There are, in all the carpet districts, a certain number of persons, not weavers, who 
spin for wages, but their pay is miserably low, as not more than 1$ to 2$ Ib. of wool can 
be spun in a day, and the wage for spinning two pounds of wool is only from 2 to 2$ annas, 
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For double yarn laying, the charkhi can be used, and also a form of the éa&u [called 
in Urdu masan], the difference being that the upper end of the spindle is grooved for the 
reception of the twisted threads. 

The woollen thread is opened [44olai], which is done as follows:—Two kukris are 
taken at a time, the ends of the threads are held together, running between two fingers, 
and the thread is pulled steadily off the kukris, This double thread is allowed to fall in heaps 
on to the ground, and is then wound into “‘lattias,” hanks or skeins crossed over a pair of 
sticks, the hands, or on a frame. The wool in these lattias thus takes the form of a 
figure of eight, and each lattia weighs from 1$ to 3 lb. 


‘The physical structure of the wool fibre is very characteristic, and enables it to be 
readily distinguished from other textile fibres. Being a product of the epidermal layer of the 
skin, it is built up of an immense number of epithelial cells. When carefully examined under 
the microscope, the wool fibre is seen to consist of at least two parts, sometimes even of 
three, 

“The external cells appear as thin horny plates or scales of irregular shape; they are 
arranged side by side and overlapping each other, somewhat after the manner of roof-tiles, 
The upper edges are more or less free, the lower are apparently imbedded in the interior of 
the fibre. In Mcrino wool the scales appear funnel-shaped and fit into each other, each one 
entircly surrounding the fibre. In hair they are more deeply imbedded ; thcy also lie flatter 
and present but little free margin. . 

“This surface character plays an important part in causing the ‘ felting’ of wool in 
‘milling,’ etc., and the fining of the carpet yarn in the boiling processes of dycing. During 
this and similar operations, in which a large number of fibres are brought into close and 
promiscuous contact, each fibre naturally moves more readily in one direction than in the 
other, and the opposing scales gradually become interlocked.” 

“Tt is an interesting fact that these disintegrated internal cells possess a greater attraction 
for colouring matter than the external scales, and the beneficial effect of the acidity of the 
bath, required in many cases of mordanting and dyeing, may possibly be ascribed to the 
opening out of the epithelial scales, and the exposure of the inner fibrous cells to the action 
of the liquid of the bath. This seems to explain also why ‘extracted’ or ‘ carbonised ’ 
wool dycs deeper shades and more rapidly than ordinary wool. 

“When wool fibre is steeped in warm water, it softens and swells up very considerably, 
and, like all horny substances, becomes plastic, retaining any position which may be forced 
upon it, if, while the mechanical strain is continued, the moisture is more, or less evaporated. 

“The worth of any quantity of wool is determined by carefully observing a number of its 
physical properties, ¢.g., softness, fineness, length of staple, waviness, lustre, strength, elasticity, 
flexibility, colour, and the facility with which it can be dyed. Fleece wool, as shorn from 
the living animal, is superior in quality to ‘dead wool,’ 2c, wool which has been -removed 
from the skin after death, if lime has been used in the process, but, if it be removed from 
the skins by cutting, the wool is practically equivalent to ‘ fleece wool,’ indeed it is said to 
felt. better than the latter. Individual dead fibres occur occasionally in fleece wool; they 
have been forced out by the roots previous to the time of shearing, and constitute the so- 
called ‘overgrown wool.’ This class of wool is comparatively harsh and weak, and it is 
said not to dye so readily as other kinds, This is the case also with the wool of an aniral 
which has died of some distemper. 

“ Action of alkalies—Alkaline solutions have a very sensible influence on wool, but 
the effects differ considerably according to the nature of the alkali, the concentration and 
temperature of the solution, and the duration of contact. 
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“Solutions of alkaline carbonates and of soap have little or no injurious action on wool, 
if they are not too concentrated, and the temperature is not higher than go ©, Soap and 
carbonate of ammonia have the least injurious action, while the carbonates of potash and soda 
impart to the wool a yellow tint, and leave it with a slightly harsher and less clastic feel, 

“This marked difference of action between the caustic and carbonated alkalies makes it 
an all important matter for every wool-scourer to know the exact nature of the agents 
he uses. Soaps should be free from excess of alkali, “soda ash” should contain no caustic 
soda, ete. 

“Calcium hydrate [lime] acts injuriously, like the caustic alkali, but in a less degree, 
lt eliminates the sulphur from the wool, but thereby venders the fibre brittle® 

“QLant or stale urine is the detergent which has been employed for wool-seouring from 
the earlicst times, and it is effective because of the ammonium carbonate it contains, 
Though still used, this agent has been largely supplanted by others, such ax ammonia, 
sodium carbonate, soap, ‘etc, 

Stale urine, used in the proportion of one measure to about five of water, yives excellent 
results in most cases. It leaves the wool clean and with its normal physical properties of 
softness, elasticity, etc., unimpaired, its disagreeable odour being its main defect. Ammonium 
carbonate is the most rational substitute for ‘lant,’ and represents, perhaps, one of the 
best alkaline detergents, especially if used along with soap; but it is still tow expensive 
for general use. As a mild scouring agent for the better classes of waol, potash or soda 
soap is largely employed. Satisfactory results are obtained with these if the soup tn of 
good quality, and free from excess of caustic or carbonated alkali, Other things being 
equal, the most soluble soaps are made from oleic acid. An average soap solution mily 
contain 30~50 grammes of soap per litre of water, An addition of ammonia to the SOD 
solution is frequently made for the purpose of increasing its detergent propertios,” 

“The scouring agent most largely employed, cither alone or mixed with spap, iN selium 
carbonate, When used with judgment and care, it leaves the wool but little affected, and being 
inexpensive it is well adapted for wools of medium and low quality, ‘The injurious effects 
of using a calcarcous or magnesian water are less marked with this agent than with NOPD, 
since the talcium and magnesium carbonates precipitated on the wool are of powdery 
nature and more readily removed. ‘The presence of ¢aus/fe soda must always he rigidly 
avoided.”"—‘The Dyeing of Textile Iabrics’ hy J. J. Hus. 


In connection with the foregoing note upon the wool used in carpet weaving, its pre- 
paration, etc., the following extract from J, K. Mumford’s valuable work * Oriental Rugs ' 
will be found of interest, as telling something of the preparation of the wool as practised in 
those older homes of the industry, Persia and Asia Minor, 

Wool.— After the sticks and other foreign substances have been dislodged, the washing 
and scouring is done. As to the best way of doing this, too, opinions vary widely. In Asia 
Minor and throughout the Trans-Caucasus the wool is washed many times in cold water 
without being allowed to dry between the washings. When cleansed of dirt, and of ie 
natural grease of the animal, it is placed in large granite mortars, called /véecs, and covered 
with a mixture of flour and water, or with starch. ‘The men of the family pound and mix 
the mass thoroughly, with great wooden mallets. It is then taken out, placed in baskets and 
in them washed again for two or three hours in a running stream, until the last: trace of the 
starch shall have disappeared. This washing is of scarcely less importance, in the eyes 
of the Oriental wool-handler, than the delicate operations of the dyers themselves, Mock 
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<lepends upon the quality of the water. Soft water, of course, is the thing sought. Hard 
water necessitates the use of potash, which cuts the wool. 

“The washing over, the wool is exposed to the sun to dry. About this proceeding 
the Oriental is cqually fastidious. A particular degree of warmth, a precise amount of 
sun, and wind from a certain quarter are relied upon to work a marked superiority in the 
carpet, and where the wool is intended for fabrics of the first quality, or is ordered for 
the execution of a farmaish [made to order], the wool-workcr will wait for weather 
conditions to his liking. Even in the spreading there is a knack essential to the best 
results in the finished goods. The drying besides being gradual, must be even. 

“Refined by all these processes, the wool is weighed up, preparatory to picking and 
carding, There is a sad difference between the weight of the fleece as it comes from the 
shearer, and of the residue after all the days of washing, scouring and drying. About 
thirty per cent, is lost in actual dirt, and probably thirty per cent, more in animal oil, so 
that, though the average weight of a whole fleece, newly sheared, is about five pounds, 
it is a good one that nets more than two or two and a half, 

“The old devices for picking or loosing the wool from the mats in which it is left 
after drying are as simple as they are odd. That in most general use is merely a huge 
bow, a strong, hardwood pole, seven or cight fect in length, strung with a stout gut. 
This formidable weapon, subdued to purposes of peace, is suspended by its middle from 
the ceiling, so that the cord just touches the heap of wool.” : 

“Another invention consists of a solid block, or sometimes a heavy wooden frame, 
from which protrude upward, in close rows, stiff, perpendicular pings. The native, man, 
woman, or child, sits on the ground, Turk-fashion, and draws the wool again and again 
over and between these pins, a process which picks it apart and fits it for the spinning. 
This method is used only for wool which is of more than ordinary length. It was 
particularly in vogue until lately in those parts of Anatolia where the material is prepared 
for working in the heavy modern carpets, [This is often done in India to badly matted 
wool, H. ‘T. H.] 

“The yarn hand-spun by shepherds, in the open air, is in great favour with the manu. 
facturers, but the supply is small, since, as we have seen, the herdsmen, using only the 
selected wool, keep the yarns of their spinning for their own carpets. The old-fashioned 
distaff and spindle are preferred, and the use of a wheel for spinning is as much of a con- 
cession as the Oriental will voluntarily make to mechanical progress. 

“Attempts have been made from time to time, by European firms, or their Eastern 
agents, to establish steam mills in connection with their weaving interests at Oushak and in 
other places. The proposition has always met with a loud protest from the wool-workers of 
the district, and the Government, in paternal regard for its industry, has refused to lend 
a hand. 

“The yarn which is made in three grades, light for the weft, medium for the warp, 
and heavy for the piling—though in very fine carpets the light grade is taken for pile— 
is usually purchased by the firms for which the carpets are being made, and its cost checked 
up against the master of the looms, to be deducted from the money due on the completion 
of the work.” 
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THE DYRING OF THE WOOL. 


The great importance of dyeing, as the hand maiden of weaving, fs perhaps best 
illustrated by the following brief mention of the history of the  fumats Gobelins and 
Beauvais tapestry factories, and incidentally of the great Savonnerie carpet works. Ina 
small workshop, in a poor quarter of Paris, near the Seine, lived in AD. tase one 
Gehan Gobelin, member of a family then in great repute as dyers at Rheims, Gehan, by 
dint of much patient experiment, discovered a particularly beautiful fist-colaured crinmen 
dye, and a very beautiful blue. This family and their dye works eal fur Lowards 
the end of the century we again find record of the Gobelins dye works now supplemented 
by weaving; and in 1603 the brothers Jean and Philibert Gobelin, alrensy established in 
fine buildings in the Faubourg Saint Marcel, Paris, were joined, by order af King Henei 
IV, by two’ Flemish weavers, Mare de Comans and [* de la Planche, and there uncer 
royal patronage they inaugurated their tapestry works, From roog to this day the dyeing 
process has been carricd on under the same roof as the tapestry weaving, and nat only 
is all the wool for the Gobelin looms still dyed and prepared on the prenrises, but alse 
that required for the Beauvais tapestry and the Savonnerie carpet works, Tn 1662 Lots 
XIV, upon the advice of Colbert, his finance minister, created and subsidized a royal 
manufactory of the Gobelins works under the title “ AZanafarture ites Meubles de la 
Couronne.” . At this time both the high warp process [on horizontal frames worked perpenddi- 
cularly] and the low [on perpendicular frames worked horizontally} were in use there, A 
skilled workman in full practice on the high warp loom was able to produce about three 
square yards of the finest tapestry as an average year's work, the low weaver producing 
about a yard more in the same time, It is easy to ascertain by touch whieh of these 
methods has been employed for the production of any given piece of work; the high 
warp weave gives a somewhat fuller stitch, consequently the work feels firmer, vind is tess 
supple. At the present time only high warp looms are used at the Gobelins harley, 
those on the other system having been transferred to the Beauvals factory in iSas, many 
years after their use had been abandoned at the Gobelins, 

At Beauvais, Aubusson, and the Savonneri¢, the dyeing for a lang time had a great 
deal of the character of old Persian carpet colours, and it was only after nearly a century 
that Ifrench taste began seriously to influence the character of the colouring, During the 
Commonwealth and the reign of King Charles I, numbers of weavers whe bad been driven 
out of ]*rance found homes in England and established themselves in Spitaltie 
and at Mortlake in Surrey, where, long before, King James 1 had se 
appear till then to have done little or no work, 
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The thorough cleansing and preparation of the yarn for the dyer is just as important 
as the dyeing itself, for no good dyeing can be done unless the woul his been put nite 
a fit state to receive and absorb the colour, 

The object of the washing or scouring is to remove all t 
to make the yarn soft, and absorbent enough to drink 
be dipped. “The Institutes of Manu” ordain that silks 
and purified with the saline earths, 

' The best and simplest method in use in India for this cl 
soak the hanks of yarn in warm water fat a temperature of about 70» C.J, and let it 
drain after a beating and rinsing in cold water. Then, to 10 gallons of boiling water in 


an ordinary dyer’s copper or dye pot [which should be large enough 


; : ; ; n to allow the wool 
to be put ain without the risk of boiling over] add 4 lb. of crude carbonate or sulphate 


‘aces Of prease and dirt, and 
in the colour into whieh it is to 
and wools shall always be washed 


cansing is as follows: ~ lirst 
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of soda [Tam. aplakharam, Hind. veh]—that collected as efflorescence from salt-imprégnated 
lands is quite good enough if there is not too much earth in it;—and 8 oz. of sajji, [an 
impure carbonate of soda and potash, which is got by burning alkali-bearing plants] and 
boil for a quarter of an hour. The wool in hanks is then entered, kept at the boil, and 
constantly stirred for at least an hour, or until experience shows that the wool has been 
well cleaned. After boiling, the hanks should be taken out one by one, and well wrung. 
As soon as possible they ought to be beaten and washed in many waters, until it is 
found that the drippings come away clear, then dry thoroughly in the sun, 

It is important to remember that washing alone, even in many waters, is not sufficient 
altogether to take out dirt, grease, or excess colour after dyeing. The removal of 
these is much facilitated by putting the hanks on smooth stones, gratings or planks, and’ 
beating them thoroughly with stout sticks or canes. Several good washings, after this 
process, will carry off a considerable amount of dirt, grease or unabsorbed colour. 

In some factories this beating appears to be done with heavy logs of wood. This 
to my mind seems most objectionable, as is, I think, anything which is likely to 
accelerate beyond a certain point the “felting” process in the yarn. The many ingenious 
mechanical processes in vogue in woollen mills for the cleansing of loose wools and of 
certain yarns, are all devised with a view to causing as little felting as possible. 

It must be remembered that coarse thick yarn will require longer steeping and boiling 
than that which is thin, and of fine grade wool. Similarly very foul yarn will require a 
stronger bath and longer pickling than that which is fairly clean, 7 

I have never been able to find any means of removing altogether the stench which is 
observed in dead, chunam, limed, or butchers’ wool, and which is characteristic of carpets 
made of such wool, especially in damp or wet weather, without rendering the wool so 
harsh, rough, and brittle that it was only fit for use in the most inferior of carpets. 

The treatment suggested by the Superintendent of the Vellore Jail in his note [y.w.] 
will probably remove all traces of smell, but, I believe, must render the wool hard, very 
brittle, dull and most unreceptive of colour, The “lime steep” is of course what is used 
for a less period by all the weavers for dead or chunam wool. 

For light and delicate colours it is often well to give the wool a second washing, 
This is done by taking 2 Ib. of the fruit of Sapendus tr tfolialus [soap-nut] or the pods of 
Acacia concinna, crushing them, and boiling for half an hour in 4 gallons of water. Let 
the temperature fall to about 83° Cent. then enter the wool and leave it for 12 hours, 
keeping a slow fire under the vat. Take out and wash thoroughly. 

Sulphate of Indigo—soluble indigo, sulphindolic acid, also known as_ Barth’s blue, 
Saxony blue. 

Add one part of indigo in very fine powder (this is most important, as the smallest particle 
of undissolved indigo will seriously affect the evenness of the colour and the dyeing proper- 
ties of the solution) to three parts of commercial sulphuric acid, strength about 97'5, S. G,, 
say, 1'830, [indigo acid]. Messrs. Parry & Co, at their factories at Marikuppum and 
elsewhere turn out a good commercial acid, and Mr. Maclure, Mount Road, Madras, is a 
large importer of excellent indigo acid. The mixture should be thus made :—~Have ready a 
large stoneware jar with a wide mouth and tight-fitting stopper. This should stand in a 
large vessel full of the coldest water available, to prevent over-heating of the mixture, Pour 
in the acid and add the indigo powder slowly, stirring all the while with a long wooden 
rod, until it is thoroughly well mixed with the acid, and is of the consistency of honey. 
As soon as the mixture cools, close the jar and keep for 48 hours before use. During 
this time the jar should be in the sun as much as possible. This “ marudda” keeps 


well for a couple of months, not longer. 
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Wool for dyeing with sulphindolic acid should be very thoroughly scoured, and) steeped 
in a weak lime bath for several hours; it is sometimes so steeped for days. It should then 
be washed and beaten in several waters, wrung out, and dried, ‘The quantity af sulphate 
of indigo in the dyeing copper will necessarily depend upon the colour value of thee indigo 
and the shade of blue required, and experience alone can teach this, “The bath should be 
boiling, and be stirred for five or six minutes before the wool is entered. ‘The hanks of worl 
should be stirred and lifted frequently during the dyeing process. When the colour is. 
right take out the wool, wash in several waters, and dip in an alum bath. 

One great advantage of this process, as against the old wish exeellent, but mare 
complicated forms of sweet and sour “vat” ete, is that there is ne waste, for the wool, 
which has a peculiar affinity for indiyo, will, up to a certain point, absorb every particle 
of colour, and Jeave the liquor colourless; and that the process is a very simple one, In 
the United Provinces most weavers dye their carpet yarns by this pracesss And it is in 
common use in the bazaars for woollens, 

The dyer's acid offen used in the carpet industry in North fodia, whieh, if made 
strong enough, is equal to all needs, is thus simply made of crude indigenous chemicals: 

For 1 lb. of acid take— 


4 Coppeias .. ue es tee one te an ve iy ae oe & th 
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Or the following— 
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Reduce each of the above to a fine powder, and mix thoroughly ; put inte an earthen 
pot with a small mouth, [a little water is sometimes added] and fit to it an empty hire 
mouthed one, which has been soaked in water for half an hour, Put the pot containing 
the above drugs on its side on a fireplace, so that the large-monthedt one does nat yet 
the direct heat of the fire. Now lute the junction between the uve pots with well beau 
clay, so as to prevent the fumes from escaping. As the pots get hat and the chemicals 
dissolve, the acid held in vapour will pass over to the pot which is not on the fire thi 
latter should be frequently and liberally sprinkled with cool sede Wo keep it from eats 
too hot, and to assist the condensation. When the condenser berths to coal, and - h a 
can be laid on it without discomfort, the distillation has ceased. ‘The ‘ig eeunLaliD ur he 
chemicals should be broken, and never be used a second Lime, i 

The steam in this process comes from the water of crystallization, whieh vaparixe 
Action ensues between the various chemicals, and a crude sul shiuic i id Surry ane 
hydrochloric acid and arsenic as impurities results. Thie ee Weld, Carrying: Some 

as impurities, results. ‘This acid may be concentrated to 
any desired strength by re-distillation and evaporation, 

If it is desired to distil a large quantity of acid, specially 


strong and well fired pots 
should be made, the connection between the two pots in such case being made with 


a stout’ ba ® whi alwi 
stout bamboo tube,) which should always slope towards the second pot. This tube may 


with advantage be covered with old cotton cloths and kept constantly wet 


It is of c¢ i . 
i a _— eine every way to use good and fairly pure acid, but this, 
4 s 7 cap, is difficult to get by rail in the small quantities which the weaver- 
yer is able to purchase, living, as he generally does, from hand to mouth, 
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In dyeing with lac, cochineal and several other drugs, the above acid is frequently 
used, alone or with lime juice, 

The following dyes were, I am informed, in common use in the Madras carpet 
weaving centres, Masulipatam and Ellore, and also, I understand, in Warangal. Some of 
them are still used, all appear to be good. 

1. Deep Yellow—For 50 |b. of wool, take 75 Ib. of fresh Lutea frondosa flowers, 
steep them in warm water, in a vessel sufficiently large to hold them and the wool. When 
the decoction is cold put in the wool, and let it soak for a day, lifting and moving it 
frequently, Take out the wool, dry it in the shade, after shaking it thoroughly. Boil 
it together with 9 Ib. of powdered turmeric and 2} Ib. of alum, until the colour is right, 
It will loose a little depth by exposure to the air and in drying. After the dyeing is 
completed soak fora few minutes in a bath containing 9 Ib. of fuller’s earth. 

2. Ordinary Yellow is got after the above formula, but the alum should be reduced 
to 1} lb. The fuller’s earth bath should be omitted. 

3. A good and fast ferment yellow is thus obtained, steep the wool in water in which 
crushed pomegranate rind has been boiled, in the proportion of 3 oz. of the rind to 1 Ib. 
of the yarn. Heat to about 90° C., when nearly cold take out the wool, rinse and shake 
it out, and dry it in the sun, Steep dried Butea frondosa and Cedrela toona flowers in 
water, 9 oz. of each of the flowers to 1 |b. of wool. Let this stand for three days, stirring 
well occasionally. Strain the liquor through a coarse cloth. For each pound of wool to 
be dyed add 2 oz. of coarsely powdered lodh [bark of Symplocos racemosa] to the liquor. 
Boil for an hour, Put the wool into the bath and continue the boiling for three hours. 
Lift and stir frequently. Take out the wool and steep it for an hour in “saz/7matt/” and 
water [4 oz. of the earth to cach gallon] wash thoroughly, and dry in the sun. 

4. A yellowish almond colour and sulphur and buff shades can be dyed in the flower 
bath after the above yellow dycing, but for these paler tones the final bath in sajjimatti 
must be omitted. 

5. A very fine yellow is said to be got by boiling flour sulphur in water, with carbonate 
of soda and a little finely powdered turmeric [it may be noted here that the firmest and 
hardest rhizomes of turmeric should be selected for dyeing, in preference to the softer and 
more easily crushed ones}, The wool is boiled in this bath and afterwards dipped in 
various alkalis. The deepest yellow is got from a strong potash ley. IJ think the use 
of Cedrela toona flowers, instead of the turmeric, might be an improvement. 

6. A very fine range of purples is said to have been thus dyed, Boil in a weak indigo 
bath, wash and dry. Then dye in a chay root bath, and again wash the wool and dry it. 
These processes repeated, are said to give a large range of tones of purples and violets, 
which are of great depth and brilliance. The red dip is often varied by the occasional 
use of a lac bath, instead of the chay root. 

7, Lac veds—an old Nellore formula, Take butti lac 3$ Ib, tamarind pulp to Ib., 
alum 1 Ib. fuller’s carth 4 Ib, first boil the wool in water to which the fuller’s earth 
has been added. Boil for half an hour, draw the fire. Then take out the wool, and 
wash it in several waters, until the drippings come away quite clear. Boil the lac in about 
six gallons of water. Boil the tamarind in five gallons of water, stirring until all the fibre 
and seeds have come away from the pulp. Strain this liquoi off into another vessel, and, 
while it is still hot, add the alum to it. Now mix the lac liquor with about two thirds 
of the sour bath, Enter the wool, and boil until it has taken on the shade you require, 
As the liquor boils away add more tamarind-alum liquor, for the wool must not be allowed 
to come above the surface of the bath. Lighter shades are got by reducing the quantity 
of the drugs, especially of the lac. Darker ones by corresponding increases. 
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8, Coppery red tones are got by first dyeing the wool with Butea fromdoa and Crfecte 
foona flowers, and mordanting with alum and a little saltpetre, ‘The yarn shuukl be well: 
washed and dried in the shade, Formula No. 7, is followed for the rest of the dyeing. 
The red is sometimes varied by substituting chay root for a portion af the butt bac, 
in this case the dye should be strained before the sour hath is added, 

9. A good red ferment dye is got as follows, Buti lac ix round with water inte 
paste, to which is added a quantity of cold water which has been hailed Boiled four piste, 
of about the consistency of treacle, is now added to the lac infusion, in the proportion af 
three quarters of a pound of paste to each pound of butti lac, ‘The whole is well stirred for 
an hour, And the vessel Ieft in the sun for two or three days. Now put the yarn into 
the vat, and let it steep for from two to three days, or until the colour ia right. The 
yarn should be lifted and well stirred twice a day, When the colour appears to have set 
right in the yarn, cut off a little, and boil it for a few minutes tu test its permmence, 
If-satisfactory wash, and boil fast for a quarter of an hour, in water that has been slightly 
soured with lime juice, mango rind or tamarind, and to which a Tittle alum has hess scldect 
Wash well, and dry in shade. Sun for an hour or two when quite dry. 

10. A good warm brown is dyed by the use of the following, whieh suffices for sa Th. 
of wool. Fresh Butea frondosa flowers 50 1b., sappan wood chips ar saw dust 75 ha, turmeric 
9 lb. Soak the wool in the murkon marram ‘lowers for a day, moving it often, ‘Then 
dry the wool in shade, Boil with the turmeric and dry again, and finally boil with the 
sappan wood, to which 1} Ib. of alum should be added. 

Dvurne ty Bancatore, ~I found it difficult to wet much detailed information fram the 
carpet weavers. All admit that they are preatly indebted to aniline colours, but several of 
the weavers assured me that, for their best work, they use only natural dyes. 1 saw athout 
a dozen carpets and rugs on the looms, nearly half the colours in these bial certainly been 
dyed with anilines. But the deep blues in all of them were got with indie, Some of the 
commonest and worst Talian and Austrian tar colours, which have been muide for dyetiag 
cheap cottons, are frequently sold to the woollen carpet weavers | 

tr. Ades. -Only one or two of the weavers dye with indigo, Most at the tlheiny im chame 
by several families of dyers in the bazaar, who work only in indigo, One ef thelr methods 
of dycing, said to be very permanent, is as follows, Mor go lh of wool, tuke yo dbo each of 
powdered indigo, and the crushed seed of cassia /ora, Can, fegassu dijay, & Wh. ot chernde” 
[a local alum impregnated earth, with a little soda in it, and gq Ib. of lime, First. dissolve 
the powdered indigo in a large vessel nearly full of cold water, and stir for an hour, ‘Then 
add the crushed cassia seed [which should have been boiled in half a pot oof water for 
twenty minutes] and stir thoroughly. Dissolve the alum earth in boiling water, and adel it to 
the mixture, Last of all put in the lime, little by little. [Sometimes the lime ds put inte 
the bath first, and the alum-earth last of all]. This vat has to stand for eight or ten 
days before it is ready for use. The wool is steeped co/d for an hour at a time, until the 
right colour has been got. Several dippings will probably be necessary for a deep blue 
Mordanting is said to be done with myrabolans, but this does not Appeir to be at all 
necessary. The indigo formula given by the Superintendent of the Ban ralore jail (git) § 
also followed in the bazaar, ‘. Jal (gts) te 

2 Yellows of almost all shades are got with Bu/ea frondosa flowers, turmeric and alum 
With, often, a further dyeing with the flowers of Cedrela loona, This ‘ think, is done ft 
the wool has been washed, dried, and treated with a weak cold vegetable acid bath =e 

13. 4 good dull orange is said to be got by hot dyeing with equal parts of te dried 
flowers of Butea frondosa and Cedrela toona. Two or three dippings are needed, and ee 

’ . 4 
dipping should be followed by a mordanting bath of alum and a little pomegranate rind. 
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Wash and dip in a weak solution of crude saltpetre. The proportions are said to be ten 
parts, by weight, of each of the flowers that have been used, to one part of saltpetre. The 
yarn should be dried after cach complete dycing. For a deep tangerine orange like colour, the 
wool is often first dyed a pale pink with chay root, or lac colour. 

14. Dyerng red with lac and chay root are practised, and sour mango cuttings are used 
as an intensifier. 

15. 4 deep dark red is got from sappan wood chips, cuttings or saw dust [Cesalpina 
sappan|. It is generally used with lac, or chay root, mordanting is done with alum water, 
with often, after drying the yarn, a final dip in a vegetable acid as a brightener. 

16, Black is often dyed with a combination that I have not known before. Naturally dark 
coloured wool is soaked hot, and often boiled, in a mixture of myrabolans and a black slimy mud, 
which is said to come from a swamp in some rice fields about 30 miles from Bangalore, I was 
told that almost all the black cumblies made in the Mysore State are so dyed, unless made 
from naturally black wool. I suspect there is iron in some form or other in this mud, 

The Bangalore carpet workers are very careful in the sorting of the different natural 
coloured wools. A result of this is, that they are able to dye, fairly evenly, grey and 
brown wools, in many shades for which white wool is used in most other carpet weaving 
districts. The varicty of colours found in fleece wools in the Bangalore market is very 
considerable, and ranges from creamy whites, greys, and browns to an intense black. 

The following recipes for dyeing will also be found useful. Any ordinary shades of colour 
required may be obtained from combinations and modifications of them. Special attention 
is directed to the remarks regarding the varying strengths and colour values of dye- 
drugs which close this section of the monograph. 

17. /1 good range of browns and dech maroons is thus got. Boil henna leaves with 
twice their weight of water. Steep the yarn [which should previously have been dipped 
for a few minutes in pomegranate rind water, and dried] for half an hour in the hot henna 
liquor. Repeat this twice or thrice, until the colour is right. Dry, soak for twenty minutes 
in clear lime water, and dry off in the shade, 

18. Black, Kala Siya.~To six gallons of water add “bdbul pods” [Acacta arabica], 6 
Ib., well burnt clay from old pots, or over-burnt bricks, in fine powder, 10 1b., sulphate of 
iron [Tam. “anna bedi,” Hind. “heera kasis”], 2 lb. Boil for one hour, sterringe well all 
the time, put in the wool and keep the water at a fast boil for three hours. Twist the 
water out of the hanks on two sticks, and wash ¢// the water runs away clean. Shake 
out well and dry quickly. [All dyes with iron in them kill the wool sooner or later, as 
witness the fine old pattern pieces of Ellore weave in the Madras Musecum.] 

19. Purple, “ Sauent,” “ Tyriani,” “ Secunder Badshah-ke-rang."—To 4 gallons water add 
1% Ib. of very finely powdered ‘lac colour,” boil for one hour, stir well. Now add slowly 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid 3 ounces, enter the yarn and boil for two hours; slacken 
off the fire, Draw nearly all the dye off into another vessel, mix thoroughly with 3 oz. of 
sulphate of indigo [Tam. avar’] and 11 oz of alum [Tam. jadikharam] and pour slowly 
down the side of the vessel, stirring the wool vigorously all the time. Or, better still, take 
off fire, remove the wool, mix in the indigo liquid and re-enter the wool, boil for ten 
minutes, and keep at a temperature of about 95°C. for two hours, Then draw, wash 
thoroughly, wring and dry in shade. To deepen or vary the colour add more lac, indigo, 
and alum, in the above relative proportions. Experience is the only possible safe guide 
here. Sometimes the indigo dyeing is done first, in which case the yarn should be 
washed, dried and re-wetted before treating it with the lac colour. 

20. Another purple.—Use blue indigo dyed wool, add 24 Ib. of lac colour to 4 gallons of 
hot water, pour in 4 oz. of muriatic acid to sour the bath, boil from one to two hours 

6* . 
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A very good lavender colour, and an excellent lilac can he ae in ei = hy baa 
the liquids, reducing the red and blue, and giving a weak “khar” bath alter the 

_ ; ony —- « Asmant,’ “ Merost.” This is best dyed with wool whieh has es 
second ‘“dhulai” [washing] in crushed soap-nut [rita], Soak for half an how in a Weitk 
hot alum bath, wash, enter while wet into a bath of 14 oz sulphate of indipa, and & 
gallons water, fix in an alum bath, and wash thoroughly, dry. 


Noin.—Always choose a bright day for all indige dysing, expecially the puder ahiden Tey a the shade, 


22. Orange, “ Natrang.”- -1+ |b. lodh [bark of Syunplocos racemusa|, 4 xullons Walker, 
Boil for 20 minutes, then enter wool, boil for one hour: take out auned place in t weak 
warm “khar” bath [1 1b. shell or stone lime to 30 gallons of water}, Boil for ta nimites, 
then wash and dry in the sun as quickly as possible, . . 

23. Green, “ Bagh-ke-sabs.”  Vye three times in strong solution of test towers | Asda 
frondosa], then dye with “haldi,” adding alum, until you have the tone wf yellow yen 
want as the foundation of the green, Then put into a sulphate of ineligees bath at the 
required strength, boil for an hour till sufficient colour has been absorbed, allen in a little 
for loss in washing, wash and dry. If great brightness is needed, enter inte a frosh hath 
made properly with a chrome or alizarine green of the needed shade, De nat boil ts longs. 
or you will kill the ground yellow. ‘This tone is very often got by first dyeing in indiges, 
and then colouring with the “tesu” flowers and turmeric. 

24. Leght green, Pea green, Bud green, Grape green. Dye to the required shade with 
indigo [Tam. avar/] and with alum (Tam, padiédaram), rinse and dry, Then dye with turmeric 
[Tam. manjal] and tesu flowers as in the foregoing, add a little acid drop by drop, wash, 
and dry in the shade. 

25. Pale green—" Pistai, Pistaki.~--Dye first in weak indige bath, wash and dry, then dye 
with turmeric [manjal] and Butea frondosa flowers soured with murintic acid Wash wand 
dry in shade. 

26, Leacock green, Deep green,” “ Mor-ha-sebs,” “ Lamba he-sabee Use only well seauree 
wool, otherwise the dyeing will be a failure, Afterwards give a khar bath, 1A Uh. stone 
lime to 4 gallons of water, and wash gery thoroughly, Dye in a strong intlize beth, 
and wash well. Take “tesu” [lowers of Auer frondosa, Tam, fator\, a4 Tbe ta ta pallens 
water and “myrabolams” [Zermivalia Chebula| 6 Vb. to 12 gallons water, Boil the dyer” 
till it has become reduced to half, strain, boil the tesu lowers for half an hour, then 
add the harra water. Keep hot in this bath until colour is tight. [Do not hoil it. | 

27. Green, sabe-—Dye wool in weak indigo bath, put into “pewar” | Curthamus Unetortias 
flowers] water. Dip in a hot bath of turmeric and alum and steep all night Wring out, 
and dry in shade without washing. 

28. Olive green, Sabe Khaki—s lb. harsingar flowers [Vyclanthes Arbor-tristis| to 20 Wh, 
boiling water, steep all night, squeeze out the flowers and strain, add water ull of the right 
depth, dry in the sun. Take “babul pods,” powdered, 4 Ih. and myrabolams  ["Tam, 
kaddukat] pounded 2 !b,, mix well in water, and leave in sunshine till it ferments, ‘Then 
add 8 oz. sulphate of iron [Tam. anna bedi}, add all to the harsingar water with more 
water, dip ary wool into the solution, and Jeave till the right colour comes. Don's boil, 
wring only, dry in the sun or in a draught, and shake out well when dry, 
this colour in wet dull weather, 

29. Red, crimson.—t} lb. pounded lac colour, $ lb, sulphuric or muriatie acid [the latter 
is the best], 4 Ib. sour mango cuttings, 3 gallons of water. Boil, enter yarn, boil for 3 hours, 
draw wool, wash and wring. Dip in cold water Just soured with acid, wring and dry, If 
great depth of colour is needed, add more lac powder, or give a second dyeing, 


Don't dye 
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30. Dark claret colour-—-The formula is the same, but the quantities of drugs are 
increased as follows :--Lac colour, sulphuric acid, lodh [Sywplocos racemosa], sour dry mango, 
of each rf to r# Ib, 

31, Natty brown,- Make two baths with 2 gallons of water each, one of 1# Ib, dried 
Butea frondosa flowers, the other of the same quantity of myrabolam [Tam. haddukaz', 
steep for 12 hours, then mix and add 4 oz of catechu, enter the wool and boil slowly 
for two hours, remove, wring and dry in shade. 

32. Ruddy dark brown.- Soak 14 lb. of lac colour in 2 pints of water for 12 hours, 
add this to 4 gallons of water, stir thoroughly, and add 4 oz. of muriatic or sulphuric acid 
--the latter is best. Boil for 2 hours, wash thoroughly, wring and boil again in 2 gallons 
of water with 8 oz. cach of pounded lodh [Symplocos racemosa], and dry sour mango. Pour 
off the water and cover until cold, then dry in the sun. 

33. Golden drown.- Use thoroughly cleaned wool, steep 12 Ib. of dry tesu flowers 
[Butea frondosa| in ta gallons of water for a whole day, stir thoroughly, strain after 
settling, and enter the wool cold for 12 hours, Remove and drain off the water on a 
drying frame, wring lightly and dry in the sun, then repeat the whole process. Now 
boil with lodh [\SypZocos racenrosa] 14 lb. and catechu 1 Ib. in 4 gallons of water for about 
an hour, Put 4 gallons of water into a large pot with 1 Ib. of unslaked lime, stir 
thoroughly, and enter the wool and the lodh-catechu liquor into it, remove the wool and 
cover it up till next morning, Wring lightly, and dry in the sun, . 

34, Old gold, An excellent old gold is got from the above formula by varying the 
quantities of ingredients as follows :- lodh (Symplocos racemosa) 14 02, catechu 8 02. 

35, Aich yellow, Vor 30 lb. of yarn take about 25 lb, of the flowers of uéea 
frondosa (Tam. manjal), arrange the wool and the flowers in alternate layers in the dye 
copper, commencing with the manjal, and taking care that each layer of wool is hidden 
by the flowers before the next is put in, Fill the copper with tepid water [about 
qo’C, |, steep for 20 to 30 hours, then remove and wash the wool well. Into a 
large tinned copper deg, half filled with water, put in 2 Ib. of muriate of tin, stir well 
and heat to about go"C. Then enter the yarn, and keep the bath just short of boiling 
for an hour and a half, stirring all the while. When the wool has taken the required 
shade remove it, steep it in a saturated alum bath, temperature about 65°C., wash well 
and dry in the shade. This bath has a good range of colour, which is regulated by 
the length of the steeping with the tesu flowers and the duration of the boiling in the 
muriate of tin solution. A good yellow is also got with ‘“akalbir” [Darisca cannadina), 
turmeric and alum. 

36, Lale primrose yellow.—-Steep 8 |b, Butea Jrondosa flowers in 2 gallons of warm 
water, soak wool for 24 hours, stirring and lifting frequently; dry in the sun. Repeat the 
process as often as may be necessary to get the desired colour, ; 

37. Terracotta, Put 174 02 of powdered lac colour, dissolved in 4 oz of dilute 
sulphuric acid, into 4 gallons of boiling water, stir for a few minutes, and enter the wool, 
adding more of the acid Jac solution, remove, and dip in a weak pomegranate rind bath, 
with a little alum, until you get the desired shade. Wash thoroughly, and dry in the sun. 

38. “ Cappery red,” “Arab red.-~ Powdered lac 3% Ib., sulphuric acid 6 oz, water 12 
yallons, boil, enter the scoured wool, boil for 1} hours, boil for 4 of an hour in a weak 
pomegranate rind bath, draw, wash. (2) Take boiling water 12 gallons, “manjit” 6} [b., 
sulphuric acid 12 02., turmeric powdered [Tam. mang 8 oz. keep stirring well, boil at 
least three hours. This latter gives a dull yet rich colour. 

39. Strawberry colour.—Take 1+ lb. powdered lac colour and £ lb. sulphuric acid, Add 
them to 6 gallons of very hot [not boiling] water, boil the yarn for an hour, then wash 
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thoroughly and wring as dry as possible. [6] Now take 4 gallons of water, 1 Ib, each of 
lodh. [\Symplocos racemosa] and dry mango, bring to the boil, enter the wool and boil 
vigorously for one hour. Take out, wring and dry in the sun, Pale crushed strawberry 
colour is got by reducing the ingredients. 

The following three formula are used extensively in the United Provinces, ‘They are a 
little more complicated than some of the foregoing processes, but give excellent results, 

40. Red—crimsons, ete, ~Sieep the wool and wash in pounded or crushed soup-nut 
‘water, steep for 12 hours, wash well and dry. Mix 8 oz of lac finely powdered and 12 o4 
of muriate of tin. Put this into boiling water, stir well, enter the wool: stir till the 
dye has been absorbed by the wool. Now mix 3 lb. of powdered lac, 24 Ih, muriate of tin 
and 1$ Ib. cream of tartar, Draw the wool and put the mixture into the boiling water, 
keeping it steadily boiling, Enter the wool again, boil and stir for 24 hours: take out and 
wash, in cold ‘water until the water runs clear, then fix with alum water, The lighter shades 
of red are got by reducing the quantity of ingredients, ‘Terra cotta is got hy boiling with 
sulphuric acid and a little lac, With more lac a claret colour can he got with the sume 
formula, For reddish violet, treat as above. Then make a solution of § Ib. lime to go Th, 
water, drain off the clear lime water and steep wool in it fora fow minutes, watching: to see that 
the colour docs not go off too much. Any shade from dark-red to violet can be obtained, 

41. Another red in common use by the dyers of North India is pot with myrabolans 
and the rgot of the al plant [Morinda citrifolia], The process is as follows. Steep the 
yarn for a couple of hours in a hot solution of powdered myrabolans, one part of the drug 
to fifty of water [temp. abgut 65° C.} Wring out the wool, and dip inte an alum hath, 
wring the yarn again, and enter into a strong hot bath of powdered al root and water, Boil 
for an hour and a half, dip again in the alum bath, wash, wring and shake out, and dry 
in the shade, ‘This recipe should also answer for chay root dyeing, " 

42. Dark-green.--Steep the wool in weak lime water, wash and dry. Steep and weight 
the wool for 12 hours in a bot bath of fincly powdered turmeric [‘Tam. aaenjet| fo Th, 
turmeric to 40 Ib. water], Boil with sulphate of indigo [‘Tam. ace? | until the required 
shade is got, and after wringing wash in an alum solution, Lighter shades of green ean also 
be got with this recipe, using less indigo. Often the indigo dyeing is done first, and .the 
grecn got with turmeric [Tam. manjal] and safllower ['Tam. deswande |} In this a bath of 
vegetable acid, such as mango pulp or tamarind, is used to kill the alkali and fix the eolour. 

43. The barberry [Berberis] grows in the Nilgiris, and is said hy Lesehenault de 
la Tour to be known there as “jachka/ow.” It is the yellow wood |" Barbary wood," | of 
the European dyers, and the dar Auld of the Persian dyers, Both root and wood give a 
rich yellow dye. It is usually mordanted with a vegetable alkali and then cleared with 
vegetable acid. 

44. A fine deep and permanent red is got with manjit. The wool is first steeped, eold, 
in a strained decoction of oak galls or myrobalan, dried, and then entered to a 
hot madder vat. Mordant with alum. Chay root would doubtless give a good red if 
used as above. 

45. Lac grves @ beautiful scarlet rivalling cochineal, if the vat is worked with muriatic 
acid and mordanted with a “tin spirit.” It is said by Dr, McLeod to give a brilliant 
scarlet, if the lac is first digested, warm, with an ukaline solution of the leaves and 
stalks of Memecylon tinctorium, and the wool, after a first mordanting in a “tin spirit,” 
entered to the hot lac decoction. 

A number of other useful dye formule will be found in Mr, Cloney's notes on the 
industry in the Vellore Central Jail, and in those by Dr. P. S, Achutya Rao of the Banga- 
lore Central Jail, Mysore State. 
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Below will be found a number of dyer’s instructions from an old manuscript book. 
The dyer who owned it said that they had been copied from an old Persian book of dyes 
and dycing directions, which had belonged to his grandfather. He claimed descent from 
twenty generations of dyers, who originally came from Tabreez in Persia, 


It will be noticed that no quantities of cither dyc-drugs or water appear anywhere. 
Hence it is clear that the recipes were intended for an experienced dyer, who, knowing the 
nature and colour propertics of the drugs, could, without much trouble, secure the colour 
indicated, and in the shades needed for his work. 

I have tried several of these recipes. It took a good deal of time to get the right pro- 
portions, but the results were well worth the labour. I am sorry to say that I have mislaid 
the notes | then took, All were quite as fast as the majority of other Indian dyes. 


All the drugs and chemicals should of course be well powdered or crushed, the finer 
the better, Vor the steeping of drugs a good deal of water should be taken, enough to 
much more than cover them, and the liquor should be very ofien stirred unless the duration 
of the steeping points to a ferment dye, in which case the stirring should not be allowed 
after the first few hours. The wool in the “cold pot” must be frequently lifted and stirred. 
The direction to "cook" of course means to boil, During boiling, the wool should often be 
stirred and lifted, so as to give cach hank of wool its fair share of dye, and to secure 
evenness of colour, 

46, l/mond colour, Take oak galls, Quercus infectoria, kadukkai in Zam., karakkaya, 
7e/., [myrobalan should be a fair substitute.--H. T, H.], dry skin of the pomegranate, Indian 
‘madder [Aubia cordifolia], soak for 12 hours, put in some alum, and steep the wool for 
a day and a night. Let the pot be in the open and uncovered, cook it for 3 hours and 
wash with a beating, dry in the shade, 

47. irbuls dlue Take cinnabar, indigo and alum, grind and sift finer ‘than the light 
dust of the high hills, soak for ten hours, keep stirring it, put in the wool and soak for many 
hours, Boil for three hours, wash in curd water, water in which curds and whey have been 
well beaten up, leave for three hours, and then wash and beat again in water. [There was 
an old Persian custom of washing the dyed yarns in fresh milk and water to which certain 
drugs had heen added, This gave brilliance to the colour and a rich deep gloss or bloom. 
Curds in water were used with a similar object. And valuable old carpets that have been 
washed and “restored”, are said to be treated with milk in which some drugs have been 
dissolved, but the secret is in the hands of a few Persians and Armenians who keep it to 
themselves II, T. I1.] 

48. cl fine Indigo blue, Take indigo, soak it in water for 12 hours, grind it to a 
fine paste in a mortar, add some Zerminalta citrina, pomegranate peel and alum, and mix 
thoroughly. Boil, put the wool into the hot bath and keep stirring till cold. Now mix 
in some iron filings-water and boil steadily for another two and a half to three hours. 
Wash with a beating, and dry. . as . 

49. Ruddy browr, Take seed of Cupressus senpervirens, bark of Lerminalia belerica 
{tanikkai Za., tandrikaya - Tel) (7%. Chedula or tomentosa might answer—H. T, H.], oak 
galls (or myrobalans) and soda, Soak two hours in hot water, steep the wool for twenty- 


four hours, afterward boil for three hours, add some hot alum water, and boil for one hour. 
%, 


Wash very nicely, and dry in shade, te 
50. Ruddy brown-grey. —Take sulphate of iron, Zermunalia citrina, oak galls or 
kai—Zam. and Ze/.] and alum, mix well, dry, then steep for twenty-four 


myrobalans [masikk , | 
hours. Put in the wool, soak it for 24 hours, then boil for two or three hours. Dip 


in a soda bath, wash and dry. 
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51. Camel, colour, fawn, pale drowns.-~Take pomegranate rind [madalai Zam, dalimba 
Tel.) Rheum ‘Moorcraftianum, wabul [Acacia Arabica kara velam 7em,, dallatumma 
Tel.) seeds and pods, and soda, Soak for an hour and a half in hot water, steep the wool 
for thirty-six hours, then cook for two hours, add the alum, and cook again for an hour 
and a half. Wash very well fificen times and dry quickly, 

52. Cimnamon. ~Take oak galls [myrobalans should do as well), Acacia bark, cianabsr 
and alum, and steep for a night. Put in the wool and soak for twenty or thirty hours, 
boil the wool for two or three hours, and give a soda bath, Wash, dip in acidulated water, 
and wash again with beating. 

53. Créineson.— Take lac colour, and cochineal. Steep for from four to six days in the 
sun, in hot weather for the lesser time, stirring constantly till a rich deep colour cames when 
some has stood a few minutes in a thin glass bottle and settled, ‘Then strain through te 
cloths, and put in pomegranate rind and good iron filings-water, Add mineral acid, steep 
wool for thirty-six hours, then boil for three hours, wash well and dry. 

54. Pale green, -Take Datisca cannadina, turmeric, pomegranate rind and iran filinges- 
water. Let these soak for twelve or fifteen hours, then put in the wool snd sunk for an diy 
and a night. Now take out the wool and add to the bath indiyo and alum separately; 
return the wool and boil for two and a half hours, Wash with beating and dry ins shade. 

55. Pale greyish green- Take copper rust, asbury [Stavesacre, the flawers and stalks 
of Delphininm sald or sanicutefoliun, sce Noa, 57] and alum, Mis well with very hot 
water, not boiling, soak wool for cightcen hours, then boil for three hours, Give ao hath 
with water acidulated with sour limes, and dry in shade. 

56. Yar Khans green —Take turmeric, pomegranate rind, Datlsea cannahina and iron 
filings. Soak all night, stecp the wool for a day and a night in the open air, take out the 
wool, add first, some alum and then nil-ka-marubba [sulphate of indige| to the bath, Stir 
well, boil the: wool for three hours, or till coldur is right, wash fifteen times with beatings, 
and dry in shade. 

57. Old gold and rick yellow, - "Take turmeric and asburg, [Stavesacre, the flowers 
and stalks of Delshinium sahil or saniculefolium, a Viule herbaceous plant found oon 
almost all the small low hills of the Ilimalayas between the Jhelum, the Sutlep and the 
Indus. This colour is also available, under the same name, in lumps, and as a eonrne 
powder which comes from Afghanistan, As the colour is richer and fuller than that 
got from the plants, it is likely that the Cabul drug contains some other ingredient, With 
alum as a mordant asburg gives a very fine and fast dye II. ‘Ty [L.|, cinnabar and alam, 
Soak all- night, | steep wool for twenty-four hours, boil for four and a half hours, wash with a 
beating, and dry in shade, [Several dippings in asburg are needed for deep tints [. ‘Tt. HY | 

58. Pearly grey.—Take soda, Nyctanthes Arbor-Tristis, [ parijatham in Tam, and Tel] and 
Butea frondosa flowers, soak for twelve hours, and steep wool for twenty-four hours, 
boil for three hours, wash, dip in alum bath, and dry in shade. 

59. Dark Grey.—Take of the fruit of Cupressus sempervirens, seeds and 
babul [Acacea aradica], iron filings-water, and alum, steep for one night. Now 
and let it soak for twenty-four hours, then boil for two or three 
right, then wash and dry in the sun. 

60, Stlvery Grey.--Take seeds and pods of babul [Acacia a radical, hark of Terminalia 
belerica [Z. Chebula or tomentosa would probably answer as well I. T. HI, ] 
mix and steep for a night. Dip wool for twenty-four hours, boil for 1 
rinse and wash in weak lemon or tamarind water, and dry in shade. 

61. Pearl colour [also silver and old silver with slight variations of quantities],— Take 
babul [Acacza -arabica] seeds, Terminalia belerica [Z. Chebula or tomentosa might answer 
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as well- II. T. H.], tamarind [Temarindus indica], and fine white lime, steep these for a day. 
Then dip the wool for 24 hours, cook for a couple of hours, make an acidulated water 
bath and dip, Then wash and dry. [Add a very little lac colour or manjit in another bath 
if a glow of red is needed in the grey, or a very little indigo for blue, or both for a purple 
or a violet prey IL T. IL] 

62, Rose-colour.—Take ratanjot [Onosma echiordes], a thought of cochineal, manjit [Audra 
cordifolia) or lac colour a very little, and cinnabar. Add water, soak them for 12 hours, put 
in wool and steep for 36 hours, cook it for three hours, then bathe the wool in alum, 
and wash nicely, afterward dry in the shade. 

63. Persian Scarlet, ~Take lac colour, and, if you choose, a little cochineal for richness, 
and soak from four to six days; strain it in two cloths and add alum, and a little turmeric ; 
let it stand three hours, Put wool in and steep 24 hours, then boil for two hours. Take 
out the wool and add mineral acid; re-enter wool and boil an hour more. Wash fifteen 
times when cold, and dry in the shade. 

64. Saffron Yellow. ~Take turmeric, cinnabar and soda, add water, and keep for a full 
day, Then add some alum, make the dip and soak the wool for 30 hours, cook it for 
several hours, and dry in the shade after beating and good washing. 

6s, Browntsh Pale Vellow.—Take flowers of Cedvela Toona, cinnabar and turmeric, soak 
for a day and night, add flowers of Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, soak the wool for the same time, 
keep the hath well stirred from the bottom, and lift the wool very often. Put in alum and 
boil for three hours, wash and dry in shade till nearly dry, then put into the sun. 

66. Deep Dull Yellow, Yellow Brown,—Take oak galls [or myrabolans], rewand, Rheum 
Mooreroftianum, and pomegranate rind, and soak for a night in water. Then stecp the 
wool for 24 hours, add lime and sulphate of iron, and boil for two, or three hours, wash 
thoroughly and dry in the sun, 

67, Rich Yellow. ‘Take asburg [sce Nos. 55 and 57] and turmeric, soak for a night in 
water, stcep the wool for twenty-four hours, add alum, shake out and dry in shade. 

68, Afixed red and black, Wiue and black, yellow and black, and green and black yarns, 
are got by spinning together and dycing equal parts of black and white wool. This is 
scoured in the ordinary way, and the white wool in the yarn dyed by almost any of the 
foregoing processes. It occasionally happens that the black wool takes on a tinge of the 
colour, ‘This, for red and black, is said to be avoided by the following treatment. Mix finely 
powdered lac colour with water, add barley gruel to it, and stir well until the gruel is well 
mixed into the water [rice grucl would probably serve the purpose equally well]. Keep this 
for a few days, or until it takes on a distinct reddish tinge, then stir the bath 
thoroughly, enter the wool, and stir again for half an hour, lifting the yarn often. Leave 
it until the wool has taken on some colour, then wash well, and put into a bath of 
lodh. [SyazAlocos racenosa| and dry unripe mango, and boil. When the colour is right, 
remove from the fire, and leave it until the liquor has cooled to about 60° C. Then wash 
the yarn thoroughly, and dry in shade, Variants of these colourings are got by spinning 
together equal parts of white and brown or grey wools, and dyeing as described above. 
In woollen mills loose wools are ‘dyed separately, and mixed coloured yarns made up as 


needed, ‘his is much the simpler process, but there is doubtless good reason for the old 


weavers wily: 


I have got some fast and useful dyes in shades of fawns, and reddish and yellowish 


browns, from padaukwood, jackwood and rosewood sawdust, and using myrabolan or alum, 
sometimes both, as mordants. A great deal of sawdust is needed to get a good colour. It 
should be steeped cold for 12 or 14 hours and frequently stirred, Then put on the fire and 
boil for an hour, The liquor should be strained off when cold, and boiled up when needed 
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for dyeing. The wool should be wet when entered. Add the mordant to the baevilings 
wood-liquor bath a little at a time, and boil all together for about two hours, Sappan 
wood, Brazil wood and logwood are also uscful dyes, both alone anc In confunetion 
with other tinctorial drugs. The mordanting should have careful attention, 

Dye baths which contain turmeric in large quantity should nat be heated above 
60° C. In using this drug the hard firm rhizomes, which carry the richest colour, known 
to Hindostanee dyers as /ok-hundi-ha-hald?, should be carefully selected in preference te the 
soft easily crushed ones which are best used as condiments. Before powderings the druys 
it is well to steep the rhizomes in a weak lime juice and alum bath for 2g hours, boras 
is much better, but is more expensive than alum, . sk 

Alum is of special value to the dyer, and it is not made as much use of as it might he. 
It is often advisable to boil clean wool in a weak solution of common alum, with or without a 
little mineral or vegetable acid or cream of tartar, Apparently an insoluble compatned af 
alumina is formed in the wool, and becomes a basis upon which many tints, especially the 
lac colours, are well dyed, The yarn should be dried in the sun after this dip, 

It is sometimes found necessary to add to the dye stuffs in a vat full of yun, 
In such a case it is advisable to take out the wool, and put it inte a clean vessel while 
the drug is being added. If colour is added to a vat “in work," there is always a risk 
of the wool on top taking up excess colour, 

Carpets are sometimes mace without any dyed wools being used in them, Natural 
blacks, browns, rufous shades, greys, drabs, fawns, buff, and yellowish and creamy tinted 
wools, are carefully hand-picked, sorted, and spun into yarn, Handsome unecemmon looking 
carpets are made from these natural coloured wools. ‘They are cool looking, restful, and 
quiet and low in tone. But the hand-picking and sorting give a good deal of trouble, for 
they need a fair idea of colour in the sorter, and careful watching, Weavers and firms in 
the trade are not very keen in canvassing for orders for such carpets, although the absence 
of any dye means an appreciable saving, The wool for this class of cirpet ds usually 
washed ‘in the loose,” and then spun into yarn, this being afterward further cleansed with 
soap nut. In the making of decent class “undyed” or © natural" ‘arpels the "lime: steep" 
should never be used, because it sometimes affects the colour of the Wool, for this reason 
such carpets should never be made from chunam wool, 

1 have purposely avoided any mention of the processes followed in the use of aniline, 
alizarine and chrome-alizarine colours. 

Reiman, in his ‘Hand-book of Anilines,’ tells us that, when aniline colours began te 
appear on the market in 1860, blues and the “fearful magenta” were the first to he intro- 
duced. ‘Less than a year afterward it took ten factories in Germany, Italy, Switzerland 
and England to produce these colours. 

“Whilst the manufacture of aniline colours thus became European, their consumption 
spread still farther, and now could be observed this unique fact in the history of commerce 
the West supplied the East with colouring matter, sending its artificial dyes to the confines of 
the globe, to China, to Japan, to America and the Indies to those favoured climes which 
up to the present time had supplied the manufactories of Europe with tinctordal 
This was a veritable revolution. Chemistry, victorious, dispossessed the 
which it had always enjoyed. . . . 

“The reduction in the price of aniline colours is such that all manufacturers who use 
colouring matters have found it worth while to replace their former tinctorial products by 
these artificial colours. Besides this, the employment of these products has greatly simplified 
the formerly very complicated and costly operations and processes of dyeing, so that an 
apprentice can obtain as good shades as a skilled workman. ‘This facility of application has 


products, 
sun of a monopoly 
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certainly not less contributed to the success of coal tar colouring matter, than the richness 
and variety of the shades. 

“ Tverything, therefore, leads one to imagine that ultimately the natural will yield 
entirely to the artificial colouring matters. Tis Revoturion, the influence of which will 
be most important, since it will liberate for the production of food many hands now em- 
ployed in industrial operations, WOULD ALREADY NAVE TAKEN PLACE IF TILE ARTIFICIAL COLOURS 
TTHERTO DISCOVERED WERE AS SOLID AS THETR RIVALS.” 

Of anilines there is little good to be said. Some of them are quite fast in cottons, 
and a few hold well in wool, But none of them, no matter how skilfully applied, are 
sufficiently fist to light or time to render them fit for use in decent carpet-weaving, Besides 
this, they usually file most irregularly, Greens go off in a very short time into dirty 
looking: brownish-yreys and dull uninteresting greeny yellows, often flecked or spotted for a 
time by small patches where the colour has taken firmer hold. Reds go off to dull red- 
browns, or to undelinable pinky-reds, and the tips of the wool often show white in places, 
These fadings of course seriously affect the whole colour-scheme in which the carpet was 
desiynecd, 

It appears practically impossible to do anything to stop the use of the common aniline 
colours, Good indigenous dyeing requires care in the selection, as well as in the use of 
drugs and dye-stulls, which are often difficult to get, especially in the small quantities in 
which the ordinary impecunious weaver is able to purchase them, Every village shopkeeper 
has a range of the cheapest and worst anilines, at prices varying often from six to ten 
annas the pound tin, and all the weaver-dyer has to do is to purchase a few ounces or 
a tin of the colour he needs. A pot of boiling water and some vegetable acid, alkali 
or alum does the rest, and the dyer has thus at hand all the material for the colouring 
of a carpet in as many tints as Joseph's coat, 

The alivarine and chrome-alizarine colours are many of them quite as fast as, or faster 
than the old vegetable ones, but their proper use needs a certain amount of skilled training, 
the possession of exact scales and weights for getting oul very minute quantities, and 
a certain munber of fairly pure European drugs. Used improperly, these alizarines are 
probably worse in their power to change and disappear than are the commonest of anilines. 

Many of the best of these colours bave not been on the market long cnough for one to 
be able to decide whether their “ripening,” or fading, is likely to be in the direction of 
“softening down,” as is the case with most of the old vegetable colours. With the fade- 
results of the anilines before one it is difficult to say just what will happen. Some years 
ago TL dyed a little wool with high-class chrome and alizarine dyes, and in five or six 
colours. The darker tones stood exposure to sun and dew for three months quite as well as 
lin similar shades, dyed with the old drugs. The paler tones - went off” much faster. 
[In some cases the fading of the chemical dyes was in the same direction as the old colours, 
but in a few others weather completely changed the character of the colour. 

‘The high grade synthetic indigo which | exposed to the same test, along with some 
good Behar indigo, did its fading just as the Bengal indigo did, and, the yarns being from 
the sume bank, it was only the labels that showed me which was which, 

In closing the Section on dyeing T would invile special attention to the fact that, in 
dealing with these indigenous dyes, and crude unpurified minerals, much latitude is neces- 
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: Both indigo and lac colour vary considerably in quality, richness and the amount of 
colour they give up, and it may very often be necessary to increase or reduce considerably 


the quantities mentioned in the recipes. By lac colour I mean the cake colour from Coccus 
Jace! or “uti lac.” It is got by straining, and the evaporation of the infusion which remains 
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after the washing out of the stick lac in the process of making shellac, It yives epitites ots 
good colour results as does the fresh lac, and is much Jess troublesome to prepare, Simi 
larly turmeric, lodh [Symeplocos racemosa], tesu or porasam flowers | Baled fromdava | mang 
acid, myrabolans, manjit [nundm or chay root], and almost every uther tye cleus sine 
indigenous mordant, varies preatly in quality, “The conditions under whieh they have een 
plucked or cut, or dug, the soil in which they were growing, the manner cl the ry ings, 
and the weather at the time of drying, are all factors which seriously alleet their tint 
rial value, and have to be considered and provided for, So, as I have siticl belore, it Is 
necessary to use these drugs with discretion, “ Festina lente" and" Esperimentauns dacet 
are both mottoes which should be graven in every dyer's memory, 

There is in existence a bulky lithographed Persian book, in which many details re 
given for old fashioned Persian dyeing. [ think the Government of [nelia might well btn 
a copy, and have it translated into [English and Urdu. ‘The assistance in the treastinion 
of someone with a knowledge of Persian and also of the old) fitshianed, iand uadally an 
scientific, methods of getting these beautiful and permanent results, would be a desideratiuo. 

There is no doubt that the work of the old Indian carpet dyers was almost as permenent 
and rich toned as that of their Persian compeers, for the processes ant dirty must often have 
been nearly identical, The Emperor Akbar started the Royal Carpet Factory at lothere 
about 1580 A.D., with master dyers and weavers from Persian And there is cdetinite evi 
dence that, many of the beautiful carpets which are amongst the trewsures of TLEL the 
Maharajah of Jaipur, were made in Jahore quite carly in the Seventeenth Century, “The 
magnificent portfolio on ‘Asian Carpets in the Jaipur Palaces,’ in whieh Col TL Hendley, 
C.I.E., I.M.S., [retired], has so sumptuously illustrated these truly royal products af the looms, 
shows how, in spite often of neglect and hard wear, most of these old carpets have withstond 
the attacks of time. Some of them have mellowed and ripened to a wandertul softness val 
delicacy, while the colours in others are still fresh and brilliant. At Ahmedabad are twe or 
three very old carpets, which came from the Lahore factory. And some af the tine ald 
carpets at Bijapur were undoubtedly made in the same factory, ‘hat the Jaipur CUrptts 
are in much better condition than those at Ahmedabad and Bijapur, is daubtless due te the 
dryness of the air in Rajputana. 

John Baptista Tavernicr, the Trench gem trader, in his © Wayiyses through Purkey 
into Persia, and the East Indies,’ [aris], 1652, thus writes of the testile arts in Southern 
India—‘ The collourings of those carpetts which are made in India, de not last se long 
as the collours of those which are made in’ Persia; but for the workmanship it is: very 
lovely. The eye of the Broaker is to judge of the largeness, beauty and fineness if thease 
carpetts which are wrought with gold and silver, and see whether they be fine and rich, 
‘Chites’ or painted Calecuts, which they call Ca/mendar, that is to saye done with a 
pencill, are made in the Kingdom of Golcondah and particularly about Masulipatin. . 
The chites which are made in the Empire of the Great Moghul are all printed; and 
nothing so beautifull; neither for the figures and the collour, nor the fineness of the linen.” 

In his valuable work on ‘Oriental Rugs’ [probably the best general description of the 
Persian and Turkish Carpet Industry that has yet been written | Mr John Kimberly 
Mumford tells of the immense number of plants which the Persian dyer brings to his ald, 
The narrative is so interesting and instructive, that 1 have ventured LO OXtraet a pond desl 
from the Chapter upon ‘Dyers and Dyes.’ The methods of using many of the dye-druys 
mentioned appear to have been altogether lost by Indian dyers, 

“In parts of Persia and India dyers habitually wash the yarns in a 
before applying the dyes. The object of this is to increase the brill 
its principal effect is to make the yarn brittle, and materially les 
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sen its wearing quality, 
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Where this treatment has been applied, an expert can usually detect it by feeling the pile of 
the rug. 

“The distinctive feature of the old Eastern dyeing system was that nearly every tingent 
was of vegetable or animal origin, and that similar ingredients were employed for mordants 
or fixatives, The treatment of the yarn, with borax, saltpetre, tartar, copperas and the 
like, was not known, The native dyers held to the merits of the old fashioned mordants-— 
vilonia, pomegranate-rind, sumac, divi-divi, and the barks of different trees from which they 
had for so long obtained such renowned results, 

’ Phe best expression of the dyers' skill is undoubtedly found in reds, In what appa 
rently contradictory colours the yarns are dipped, to lay a foundation for the ultimate shades 
of red, is past finding out. Madder, the root of Rudia tinctorum, ground and boiled, is a 
basis for a multitude of the reds of the Eastern carpets, [Manjit, nundm or chayroot, and 
Indian madder, come from sister plants. Il. T. IL] Its flowers, too, are steeped, and the 
liquid mace from them fermented, to secure some extraordinary shade of this colour, The 
red most common in Persian fabrics is made by combining alum water, grape-juice and a 
decoction of madder, and drying the yarn in a particularly moderate sun. Many degrees of 
redness, from pale pink to intense and glowing scarlet, can be made from madder alone, by 
different treatments, and in combination with other materials it plays a part in half the 
hues which appear in Jastern carpets. One of the oldest Oriental dyes is sheep's blood, 
from whieh, by seeret method, a rich and enduring vermilion is obtained. 

" Another material for deep red is kermes [lac colour from Coreus daccus— FI, T. H.J, a 
“uriety of Coceus insect found upon oak trees about the Mediterranean, The normal colour 
produced from it is a rich carmine, It is one of the oldest Oriental dyes, but it has been 
supplanted, in a measure, by the Mexican Cochineal, which, after the conquest of Mexico, 
and the importation of its product into Spain and thence into the Orient, took its place as an 

fastern dye. ‘This is used for the most flaming reds, as well as in combination with other 
materials to give quality to tamer shades, It is more brilliant than the native kermes, but, 
the Eastern dyers say, not so permanent, With the old vegetable mordants, it produces a 
camparatively fast dye, In. dilution with madder it provides searlet, cherry, and various 
degrees of pink, There is a mineral kermes, an artificial sulphite of mercury [said to give 
shades of great beauty, but to kill the wool in a short time Il, T. H.], which borrowed its 
name to fit its brilliant colour, and is not to be confounded with the insect dye. In recent 
years, many reds have had for hasis the dye-woods Campeche wood, Brazil wood and 
others which have been engrafted upon the Oriental system. Rich pink shades are often 
had from the rochella or orchil, a lichen which grows on the rocks around the Eastern 
| Possibly to be found on the Indian coasts--H. T. H.] Singular reds are also obtained 


SOAS, 
onion skins, ivy berries, heets, and a multitude of other plants, of which only the 


from 


dyer knows the secrets. 
“ALL the complexities of his craft this accomplished artizan carries in bis bead. He 


keeps no tell-tale book of recipes. In a frame in the outer room are displayed the different 
tints ef which he is master, ‘Phe number of them is bewildering, It is not unusual for a/ 
doyayi the dyer of red to he skilled in some hundreds of shades of red, any one of which 


. 1 ai . é 7 ne ; ; 
he can set about compounding at a@ moment's notice, without thought of reference to any 


aids or authorities. ee . 
“The great majority of Eastern blues have for a basis indigo, which for the hundreds 


of shades used is compounded with almost every other dyeing material known in the Orient. 
In Persia, dyeing with indigo is accounted as high an art as is the science of reds in 
Turkey and Bokhara. [The magnificent old Persian blues, said to have been taken from one 
source for both textile dyeing and enamel work, have apparently been lost for ever—H. T. H,] 
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“The principal yellows are obtained from Persian herries, which although they are 
indigenous to Asia Minor, attain a greater size and a more pronounced yellow colour in 
Persia, from turmeric, and from saffron and sumac roots, The turmeric yellow is net of 
itself a thoroughly fast colour, but imparts a life to other shades when used in vombinition, 
It serves as a mordant for certain dyes, and owing to its instant change to brawn, when 
brought into contact with any alkaline substance, is used in chemistry as a test for slkitlis, 
Some yellow shades are produced also by combination of the wood dyes, and siftran raots 
and flowers, and a variety of ochra plant. 

“Indigo, in combination with the yellows, furnishes most of the greens used by the old 
native dyers. With the buckthorn, or A/amanus, it produces the Chinese preen, and with 
turmeric and the Persian berries, a wide range of intermediate greens, both bright ane dull. 

“The deepest shades of brown are obtained by dyeing with madder over indige, as 
the deep Persian blue is secured from applying indigo over pure madder wood brawn and 
camels’ hair brown result from the use of madder with the yellows. In Anatolia, this hits 
been accomplished lately by use of the * orange aniline colours, Gallmuts alse enter lupely 
into the making of the browns. 

“The densest blacks, which are little used except for outlining patterns, and defining 
border stripes, are made chiefly from iron filings, with vinegar and rind of pomeyranite, 
and sometimes with the addition of Campeche wood. Grey shades are secured hy the 
use of Smyrna gallnuts, 

“The schedule of purples is one of the richest in the whole realm of Eastern dyes, 
The different red ingredients mentioned above are used in combination with indiga, and 
the dye woods and the Aochkella Huetoria play a large part. The thoroughness with which 
the Oriental dyers have canvassed the whole fiell of substances to discover a new imittertal 
for establishing or modifying colours is shown in the combination for a popular shade of 
violet. It starts with a mixture of milk and water, in exact proportions, then omickler iy 
added in certain’ dilution, and lastly, the whole is converted by sour grape juice, A 
great many shades of purple, heliotrope, lavender and the like are secured from the headies 
of marine insects and molluses, 

“This outline will serve to indicate the bonesty whieh dominates the old Oriental 
colouring. It can only suggest the great variety of materials employed, and the consummate 
skill required in the blending Vine leaves, mulberry — leaves, myroblaliins, laurel and 
angelica berrics, artichokes, thistles, capers, ivy and myrtle all things that grow within the 
ken of the dyer-~have been tried to their utmost as possible colour-emakers and colour 
changers. Many of the growths are cultivated by the dyers upon their small acreage, ip the 
intervals of their momentous labour in the shops.” 

S. GW. Benjamin, in his ‘Persia and the Persians,’ says “It seems strange that 
processes should be lost for producing articles, by a people who actually continue te 
manufacture without interruption the very objects into which these processes entero, , 

. There never has been a time, for ages, when the Persians have not been manufieturine 
rugs, during all which period they have been manufacturing their own dyes; and yet, etenin 
forty or fifty years, the secret of making the superb blueicolour whieh distinguishes: the finest 
examples of old Persian tiles, illuminated manuscripts and ruys, has fallen inte disuse, and 
no one seems now able to reproduce it,” 





* The beautiful biownish orange dye of the Bangalore Central Jail, ts inati 
angi » 18 produced from a combinati Pinel . 
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English name. 


Bastard ceak oe 


"Tee era 


Moneggramate rad 


Indigo 


AUl rent 


Indian madder 


Saitower ie 


Sappan, sappan woard,,, 


Red coddar Pe 


Catechu 
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Myrobolan, gaullnuts, 
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Laodh .. “ 


Jack tree 
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Some Lye Plants and Vegetable Drugs. 


Botaniral name. 


Buten frondus 


Crewman longa .. 


Punien Granatun ae 


Insligefera Hinetorn 


Morinda eitrifolia 


Rubia cordifolia 


Ciurthamun linetorius 


Ceantpinig Sappan a 


Cechela Toon o. ae 


Acacin Calechu ,.. 


Terminalia Chebula 4. 


Phyllanthus Emblica 


Symplocos racemosa 


Aatocarpus integpifolia ... 
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Vernacular name. 


Lind, ‘Tasu ordhak flower. 
Cun, Palasan oo. minik- 
kan, 
Tel, 
Can. 
Llind, 
‘Tan, 


Maduga. 
Muttuge, 
Hale 

Munjal, 
Tel. Pasupu. 

Can, Arisana, 
Llind, Naspil 
‘Tam, Madalai, 
Tel. Datimbo. 
Can, Dalmbe, 


ind, 
‘Tam, 
Tel. 
Can, 


Nil ia ea 
Avni. 

Avin a Nili, 

Nil, 


Ilind, A‘... 

Tam, Nut ao 
pavattai 

Tel, Maddhi. 

Can, Maddhi. 


one aae 


manja 


Hint, Manjith 
‘Tam. Manjishtai, 
Tel, Sirinfiveru, 
Can, Manjista, 


yee 


Uind, Kusum ; i 
‘Tam. Kustmba, 

Yel. Agnisikha or 
kusumba, 

Cun. Kusunba, 


Hind, Bakkom, ‘ 

Tom, Vaathangi, 

Tel. do, a 
bakamu 

Cun, Pathangee, 


Hind = ‘Tun A 

‘Tom, ‘Tunu on sendana- 
vembu. 

Tel, Nandi, 

Can, Noge or devadan, 


lind. 
‘Tam, 
Tel, 
Can, 


Katthy ; 
Kasukatts, 
Kachu or kancha. 
Cutch or hachu. 


[Lind. 
Tan, 
Tel, 
Cun, 


Lana - te 
Kadduket 
Kaiakai. 
Alwt on hihada, 


lind, Doula 
‘Tam, Nelli 
Tel, Usuika. 
Can. Nell. 


Wind, Lodh 


oe 


Vind, Jak . ” 
Tam, Pela 

Tel. Panasa. 

Can, Ialasu. 


Dye Properties. 


Yellow to reddish orange, got fiom flowers only, 
Oflen wed with other chugs, as eatechu and lodh, 


Dried ihazomes, Gives a golden yellow, or ied to 
brown with alkali, ‘The hardest and fiimest ib. 
comes should be selected fo1 dyeing. 


The rind of the Minit is goneally used as a mordant; 
has some yellow coloming matter; contains much 
tanning much used as a colour concenhiatur, and 
in fiamg many dyes, 


Very largely used in dyeing, gives fine blues, and 
when mixed with othe: diugs, many other colours, 
Colom obtained by a fermentation process fiom 
the whole green plant, 


Dried 190t, = Gives a good deep dull red colom ; 
mordanted with alum, Might he more frequently 
used in wool dycing, 


Colow from root and small twigs, Colowing prin- 
ciple is pwpurin and munjisun, Is fauly well 
mordanted with all alkalis and alum; 1s an excel. 
Jent crmson, Gives a fine senlet and glowing 
erimpons with tin nordants, 

Contamns two colowing puneples, red, which is the 
lase colouring of the flower (earthamin), and the 
other an unnamed yellow substance, whieh is 
removable by washing the binased flower in water, 
The red is dissatved in alkalis, and precipitnled by 
acids, Rael) used for wool dyeing, not very fast. 

The wood, in chips or powdered, 15 boiled in water, 
Moilant alum, with offen turmene or lodh, colon 
a good dullied, is used with other chugs for 
vious colons, fréquently with lac or madder, 


Floweis give a good yellow, faintly fast. Often 
mixed with tamene, Vegelable acid, alum ar }ime 
are added to the deeoction, and give greater 
penmanence to the colou, 


Colom got by boiling the soft wood, The com- 
mercial extract 15 sometimes used in India, Lime 
and miltrate of non aie good moidants Gives 
good lnown shades. Is itself a mordant, 


Rind of the nut is used for dyeing, is a tanly good 
mordant (whole nut) crushed. Gives biown with 
calechu, yellaw with alum, grey and black with iron 
sulphate, and soft dull greens with turmeiic and 
indigo, Used in dyeing with Indian madden and 
sappin wood, 

Ollen used gy a mordank Gives a fialy good 
black with sulphate of iron, 


A good moidant for many dye diugs, specially lac, 
tumenic, and Butea frondosa, Is usually supported 
by other alkalis, 


The sawdust gives a faily good yellow dye in song 


infusion, {s mordanted with alum, Symplocos 
racemosa, or milk hedge. 


ast is eth cna nani in Sin ttt A Tt tn tatters 
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Some Dye Plants and Vegetable Drugs vontinued. 


eoeeeae ames ee 


English name. Botanical name. 





15 


16 


7 


18 


19 


29 


21 


Blackwood, or Indian | Dalbergia latifolia ‘a 


rose wood, 


Padanlk ae 


Milk hedge... 


stent 


Cassia... aie 


*Lac, Inc dye, 
inc. 


Cochineal <a 








Pieroeripus indicus. 


Ltphorbia Thucalli a. 


Ventilago Madraypatana, 


ve | Cassin integrifolia, or 


Toa, 


Dultt | Gocens lacean ou. ans 


vae{ Coons cacti a. vn 


Vernacular name, 


Uind. Kala sisham de 
Tam, Tt 

Tel, Truguda. 

Can, Bit. 


ere at 


Tan, Tirukukalli te 
Tel. Bontukalll. 
Cun Du. 


Tam, Vaplay Chukkiy vc 
Tel. Surntichekka. 
Can. Paplichekke. 


Ton, Usiththagani 


Lind. Lac, Lakh ae 
Tan. Kembu arakhu 
Tel, farkka, 

Can. Aragu. 


Uind, Rimming... re 
Tun, 

Tel, Ririmunji, 
Can, 


22 | Chay rv0l a ». | Ollentandinumbellata ...) Wind. Chirval ., se 
Tam, Sayaver, 
Tel, Ohivivern, 

a ee Se a ee Se 


| Dive Praqiatins, 
i 


‘The sawilist peed pond tae tee feeatient ae 
har jack tree satel, 


Sandast, witli abim, Swinplicne par eid, ated meth 
Herder ation, gives a dtat ell yedbas tee pecbtrads 
brawn dye, 


Ashes ire freqienthy ivedik iano 0 dias 
rout wor alvdys nadantel walk a, 


Rut lath, wala tay reet, pes ene porsgde beer 
wid chiscudate dgea, Wath qostedadat on ated 
ta give a yond dion apatite bhi k., Pb aept tar thar d, 
dye paler Unita oo needeal, Tbe sberdantang wel 
alum andl wivvabolais absaye charkene the calons, 


Gives a weah bot farely fast vethon, toated watt 
Alin, ar adore atl Syinphacs pein. Sever al 
Hippinpes eel les yes age several, 


Acuinite tiesto whieh lives ua ite divas al eee, 
Bapemaily an baci relia (fof? y and fies plas 
Jayntar (herd, Gite oxtetilisdips sat a tree, the 
Hiller trate hes and (tages sua bread paneer | 
with then, These aie cat all aid espoaed ba the 
atin te hall aaneh aly Ute diiser ta. bbe cereany gu parce 
duced and precipitated hy waheig., boas then 
evaporated, amt, alter the shellac cf coma oe teas 
Ween remuved the colamy ae dant sae edetdin, and 
hres tn shitshe, Whee pouty tes to eat sinter 
wares and Decor OT he Case a teat 
wilitable vraisen and mans othe hdtes Wath 
Tine aval thee ca andet ad cen teal, 

Les Chae Conssiates col Chie sta Etenstod sens sete tasanh hatinle oat 
ER HD Mest ce nttel Cautatennadig,  Capeeta ot ava spttiats 
cent ennman colon and at bie wdelee Me ba ved 
by owth Laban divers te be atoaerel oe raat, 
Attempte ditee been inads te ae binnatige at it 
Pernt lien dy Enaetsie watbisant no vee, Ubi oy sabeannteaage 
Wether ds ake aca, OEet dared fag onal 
tarpels, rarely tet wollen Vy POC Bag tha erent 





Thro connmon weed porawingt un ahdy eh, aed 
the uneultivatest plant as sue ta be the bead, 
Loker, tn tis § Uyses ened Disease gs Wadboa,? aa 
Che rout malned ane powaleread, cenenibilanye oa, 
Mixed with waker a pases a poiden sedfiaw obvi, 
The addition at a hithe dame on rath bedye ots 
tras Unis mda fine clear ted Tos tukt that, 
before the intiadsetian of amline cebars an the 
Bast Comat, chat reat was extenanels read for 
cotton dyeing, and poise several very beautatid adie” 
Slater | Mantid of Colette and Dap wictes save 
Sountinjeeds A Dhut preva a Leeda Wanenwae tas 
hotamsts ander the pani of Weed catesfotent 
Th its native country, lite ong heen emplavedt as 
tilye wate ylehliog cobowtes aaahapsegs de cabder.” 
Andagiting  Chayastiig at phat af the madler family 
capable of lyeing simbureulown, Cia aut gs 
SUM ased hy eotian dyeis, where rhea want a pry 
manent crimaen, roe red ar qank column Gives 
good reds, whieh are other chill andess mantonterd 
with ting Wis aed for reds om wool dyeing, at 
re-intradyetion shouuhl be encourages. 


* The best Butti Lac is procurable fiom Messrs. Jardine Skinna & Co, Killurm A Co, and Carapiet A Co, of Mareapur, 
U.P., and from Messrs. Angelo Buothers of Calcutta, Price vaues with the market from Rs. 4 to 16 per India naund of 828 We 


No 


a4 


as 


ab 


a7 


as 


20 


30 


menemeeonesirserc nee tastes ahifavec manna ANAM Aetna AC CAI IE 


Vinglish name. 


. 
2 


Kamela pawder 


Mango 


“Tanwrinit one Pry} 


Time ar fenton 


Rel sanders wool 


en 


oar 


Indian Gamboge 


Hennit ks ws 
seaese 
Crstarina we te 
‘Tamuish ge.) ake 
Soapenut “ , 
Soapepods an “ 


Beene 


wat 


Bulb-bearing yan 


vyecer 
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Some Dye Plants and Vegetable Drugs —concluded. 


Botanical name 


Mallotus philippinensis,, 


Mangifein indien 


Tammaiindieus indies 


mitens acidite and Cilras 
medica, 


Plerocurpts santalinus 44. 


Crareinin Marella 


vee 


Culysaecion longifolium,,. 


Lawson inermis 


we 


Grislen tomentosa 


aoe 


Cusuainn — eqiusetifolia 
and Casuarina muicata 


‘Tamuis — gathea and 


Tamarix indica. 


Sapindus tifohatus 


Avan Coneinni 


Avicenna Lomenlos 


Dioscoren Iulbifers 


Nyctanthes Arbor-tistis. 


Vernacular name, 


Hind, Kamela ... 
Tam, Kapila podi. 
Tel, Kapila 
Cun. BKurku 


Am ‘ee 
Mam-maiun, 
Tel. Mamidi, 
Gan. Amba, or Mavina 
mut, 


Hind. 
Tam, 
Tel, 
Can, 
Hind. Limb, nfmbu 
Tam. Vlemichumpullum. 
Tel, Nimmapandu, 

Can. Nimbe-hannu. 


Mind. Sandal surkh, Jal 
chunden, 

‘Tam. Shen-chandanum. 

Tel. Brragandhapu-chek- 
ka, 

Can. Kempugandha-cheke, 

Tlind.  Gétdghanbd 

Tom, liéval-chinip-pal, 

Tel, Wival-chini-pal, 

Can, Tani. 

Tfind.  Suunj. 


Hind. 
‘Ton, 


eee 


Imi, imbli 
Puliyan, 
Chintha, 
Hunise. 


oe 


Mehnii 
Tam. Miuudani, 
‘Tel. Goranta-cheltu, 


Hind, dha-he-phul : 


Tlind. 


ane 


Hind, Sarrosh-phat 
Tun, Chouk maram, 
Tel, Sarva-chellu, 
Ifind, Main 


Ilind, Ritha 

Tam, Ponnang Kottai 

Tel. Kumkudu chettu 

Kugiti Kaya. 

Can, Kudale-kay¢. 
Unvanjik-kaya. 

Tom. Siyakkat 

Tel, Sikaya, 

Can. Sigehayi. 


ve nee 


OL 


sae 


find. ‘amin Kand 
Tam, Vettilaivallikki- 
ghangu, 

Tel. Chedupaddu dumpa. 
find. Tarsingha es 
Tam. Parijatapu. 

Tel. Paghada. 

Can. Ilansing. 


are 











Remarks. 








ve | A lage tiee, The powder falls off the capsules, 


and is collected on lime strewn under the tices, 
The colour is got from a glandular pubescence 
fom the exterior of the fuit; a reddish powder, 
This is mixed with oil into a paste, and is then 
dissolved by water containing lime and a vegetable 
alkali, The colom ranges from gold to o1ange, 
Tt has .arely been used for wool dyeing, 


The fesh and dried unripe fruit are offen wsed as 
acicl mordants in dyeing processes. Is also a colom 
intensifier, Bark anc leaves yielt a yellow dye, 


Fresh and dried fruit used as a vegetable acid and as 
ackl mordant in dyeing. 


The finit is frequently used as a vegetable acul, as a 
colotr intensifier and as a mordant, 


Chips of the wood boiled with wool or colton give an 
excellent red dye. Is often used With other fist red 
dye dings a5 a first or second dyeing, Also as a 
base dye for orange, ele, Mordants with vegetable 
alkalis, Bhightens with vegetable acids, 


‘tree exudes a night yellow liquid, which dried in 
shade 15 the gum gamboge of commerce, said to give 
a fnily fast yellow dye if moidanted with alum and 
milk-hedjre ash. 

A large tee, bark and root give up a good red dye, 
sald to be best mondanted with myrabolam and alum 
in separate baths, Grislen Lomentosa Mowers are often 
used wilh this dye. Givesn full rich crimson, quite 
fast. Is much used in Cential India and Bombay 
for silk dyeing. 

Leaves givea reddish brown and a dull ieddye. Mot- 
dants me catechu with pomegranate und or alum, 


Mowers astiingent, contain a good deal of tan- 
nin, Stud to give a good and fast red colour. 

Bark is astringent and resinous. Gives light :eddish- 
chab, whichis good, but somewhat lacking in depth, 
Sometimes used as a moidant. 

Giows in sandy beds of rivers and on the coast, The 
inegwla tuberculate galls, which occur on the 
branchlets ae a good mordant, 

Fruit 19an excellent detergent. F1equently used for 
finally washing wool before dyeing it in soft and 
delicate shades, oflen gives the wool a silky gloss. 


Pods me avery good detergent, oflen used for final 
cleansing of wool, 


Ashes me used as a mordant, and also asa detergent. 


A very good detergent for wool, has much of the 
effect of soap nut. Should be more used. 


Ylowe: (uhes often used with flowers of Cedrela 
toona, turmeric, or indigo. Mordanted with alum, 
or lime junce, 


i a i a ep 
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English name. 


Sulphate of hon 


tee 


Crude carbonate or sul- 
phate of soda, 


Snjy. Mixed impure 
caibonate of soda and 
potash, 


Lime a. te 


Alum, Sulphate of 





polassium and alu. 
minium, 


Blue vitriol 


vee . 


Sulphuric acid 


tee 


Tin, Tin’ spirit, or 


Dyer’s spnit, 


Nilromusiate of tin ,,, 





Protochloride of tin 


Muriate of tin 


Sulphur 


yee ee 





Some ATineral Dye Drugs. 


Scientific name, 


hse t 


NaCo 3. 


NA CQO3, with some earth, 
and a litle Ka Coz as 
impuuitien. 


sees 


Sulphate of copper 


THs8Qq. 


Stanvum 


Vetoes 


rer 








Vernneuiu name, | 
lind, Heer Kasia see 
‘Tam, Anna bedi, 

Tel, Do, 
Can, Do. i 
Hind, Reh on a 
‘Tam, Aplakharum, 

Tel, Du. 

Con, Aplakara, 


Hind, Snjji 

‘Tam, Mana upp an santad 
upp, 

Pel, Budei upp, 

Can, Mua upp, 


Hind, Chunant 
‘Tam, Suanibu. 
‘Tel, Sunnam, 
Can, Sunona, 


Itind, 
Tan, 
Tel. 
Can, 


ane tee 


| 

Phitihavi aa 

Padikharam, 
Do, 
Patihua, 


Wind, ‘Tatyana ; 
Tam, Thoththom charts, 
Tel. Maulthuchthi, 
Can, Mailthuththe, 


Uline, ‘Teaab vs 7 
‘Tom, Gandagadravnkamn, 





Tel, Po, 
Cun, Da, 


Kenaths, 


Used with other ve stutls at gaiea tdhaek, both pres, 
ned oer asuinally vodet, A naandant 


The efflarecent salt dowel ots ane Lard aad, 
sel fur washing weal and te olboabe a oder 
ly alkarline ae tant, 


Prodased bs the bangs sdf ateangh atkablie planta, 
ailling hei tose atrange alti ad rely, ated elye stage 
the ounture by pape te thie wap dae aay 
sy ern tie Word pel coottaatt ws contests aad Peles faaiga, 


Used ra elyetage aid Tear hing, aban die as vantaaigs wed, 
cope nelly tat tea dead abeep tease palbed 
"hina wre, 


Larryely wach on dvenip 0 Elie anak calnalite rt sll 
ienante. ba adv hye prenavaro at pe etl tee 
give the woul a steep tn a teak hot abun etabeat, 
wid dey i tlivosit faehate enteeaty ty Uae clsee 
hath, 


Gives With Lune a hight tlne edo, 


largely userdin dveuiy. Sudphamdals acid aa anaes 
by dsulving powered ander ae at, a the pres 
pean ad pha dad sdaged, 


VA the Hii nabbiite are of yerat catine an the 
yer ad weeleta, craewetin ste atbies Poh (hoe 
Coleen penerally, A butae at Ci spied nk edie 
Wier es tiie ital Mepitaaten ebsgpelice Spa, 
sailatianias of perth, shomadee Naik bd ay 
portly perstaae band b patel diet obomaatye da lene 
Thee iar ne ty ter seal tee werbsgttnet feo Che age, 
Sante litien ragidl (utr ts sab adegtaadartios gad anata tse 
tenho ane ued aa the abeiys farnthe, patie 
“Dune spirit ae ed spat? 


With earbonate of saa, os btthe Gamers anit potash, 
lowers of sulphur youve ane elentand bat yellow 
dye. Used alexa der wool flee hep. 


LOOMS, WARPING, WEAVING, lire. 


yet nothing but experience can practise them properly, 
the following brief note and diagram. 


. 


The loom is most simply and cheaply made from two heavy upright wooden, 
masonry posts, pillars, or pairs of rails, with a pair of holes or sockets in each 
1 


There does not appear to be any necessity for going deeply into the fullest details 
connected with the looms, warping and weaving, ete, the processes 


are of the simplest, 
J content myself therefore with 


stone or 
in which 


Plate la 





Top beam of loom, with warp threads wound on dt, 

















oH 
Pront warp threads. 
o 
" t 
d. id, Heald-vod relawed. (black) 
£3 cy 
S a Heald-rod pulled forward. (red) 

a. Shed (space between back and front threads) with heald relawcd, 

J. Shed,with heald pulled forward. 

ge Back warp thread, 

Book warp thread pulled forward by heald, 

h 5 a Top edge of Carpet in weaving. 
4 
Wl 
}} 
5 gi au F 
' a nit pars 4 
i (na bs \ L : 

ks A oe Cy pene beam of loom, with carpet rolled on tt. 

\ \ 





SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF A CARPET LOOM, ILLUSTRATING THE MOVEMENT OF LEASE~RODS AND HEALD. 


Adapted from ' Monograph on the Woollen Eubrive of the Bombay Presidency 101899 B, A, Brondon, I. 0, & 
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the two loom beams, which they carry, can revolve, The warp [Tam. fava, Tel. padugu] 
of cotton [usually “spun up” mill yarn from 5s to 20s] plain or coloured, hemp or jute 
twine [of a thickness which is usually proportionate to the quality of the carpet to be 
woven] is made in a most simple way, without anything like a warping apparatus. Two 
long iron or wooden stakes are firmly driven into the ground at a proper distance apart, 
and the weaver walks round and round these, laying the thread evenly over cach as he 
passes, and maintaining a regular tension, The warp is crossed in the centre, so that it 
forms a figure of eight on the stakes, While the warp is being “laid” on the stakes, 
another worker “laces in” acord through it, and on the outer side of cach of the two stakes, 
and sees that cach wind is of equal length, otherwise equal tension cannot be got. The 
warp is now carefully slipped off the stakes on to two iron rods or bamboos, and these 
are either hooked into hooks in slots, cut in the lower roller beam, or lashed into them. 
The top end of the warp is then set on to the upper roller beam. If the warp is even, 
there will be no slack threads found when the warp is tautened by turning the rollers. 
One often sees the yarn tautened in places by slips of wood or wedges, but, if the 
warping and healding are done properly, this is unnecessary. ‘The yarn is rolled on to the 
upper beam until it has stretched, and it is kept on tension for a day to allow of further 
stretching before weaving begins. In North India the warp is usually stretched on pairs 
of stout iron rods or pipes -wherever the width of the carpet admits of their use—equal 
tension being given by chains on double ended screw couplers. The old-fashioned metre 
gaupe railway wagon couplings are much in evidence in the factories of Amritsar, where 
they are also used for loom tension. 

Winding of the carpet as weaving progresses, and tension to the warp, are thus 
provided for, At one end of the loom cach beam has two, sometimes four, holes in it, 
stout iron or wooden bars are inserted into these, one into each loom beam or roller. 
After petting the warp as taut as possible by hand, a chain is hooked on to the bars, 
and tension is given by a double shackled screw coupling [Aexcd] which is hooked into 
a convenient place toward the lower end of the chain, The chain and screw coupler are 
very often replaced by stout ropes, the twisting of which gives and maintains the necessary 
Lonsion, 

‘The mechanical part of the weaving of a carpet may be thus described. After the warp 
has heen mounted on the loom beams, the two “healds” [Tam. ordathu, Tel. vadi] are 


attached, [t often happens that only one heald is used; the second is not an absolute 
necessity, “The bazaar carpet weaver almost always does without it, and works with the heald 


on the back row of the warp. An advantage of the second heald is the increased “ shec an 
or space between the two rows of warp, which it gives. The heald rods [Tam. vézhathu 
hol, ‘Tel. atsu Roll, are laced by loops [healds], one set to the back row of warp threads, 


the other to the forward one. Both rods are so connected that the forward movement 


of one relaxes the other, and wee versa. 

One of the ‘lease rods” [Tam. a/agu, Tel. de‘ka] is now passed between the two lines 
of warp, and near the upper loom beam. The healds having been reversed, thus crossing 
the warp, the second lease rod is put into position below the upper one, and is kept from 
falling by a pair of loops, one at each end of the pair of rods. In many cases single 
and not double “leasing” is made, by the usc of one lease rod only. 

The purpose of the lease rods is to keep up equal tension on ane front and back row 
of warp when the heald is being reversed, and after each row of weaving is completed. 

We have seen that the forward movement of the back warp threads, acted on by the 
heald, causes the lease rods to travel in opposite directions, straightening and shortening the 
warps between the under or [only], lease rod, and the point whence they leave the lower 
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jloom beam, therefore lengthening them between the working edge of the carpet and the 
lease rod. The heald, being reversed, now drags them into position, ‘The tension an the 
front threads is also increased by the forward movement of the heald, se that a tquite 
even warp tension is thus ingeniously secured. 

The shed [Hind. chded, Tam. pani, Tel. an?] is the space whieh a free heakl pives 
between the front and back rows of warps. It is through this space that the wal s,s 
are passed, 

The weavers sit in front of the loom, each one being usually responsible far fram 
18 to 30 inches of width of carpet. Each weaver has balls of yarn, of the colours 
to be used in the carpet, hanging above him, within easy reach, One of the weavers, 
or, in the case of a large carpet, a “reader” sitting at the back, calls off the stitches, 
or reads the pattern from a section paper, drawing, ciagram, or at sample carpet, 

Fifteen or twenty rows of weft are first woven on plain, without pile, and well heures 
down. This is done to ensure the end of the carpet holding well together, and that the 
warp threads may keep their relative distances, ‘The finishing off of a carpet on the Taam 
is done in the same way. 

The woollen yarn is held in the left hand, and acurved knife in the right. ‘The wirp 
is then taken hold of, the yarn twisted round it, and crossed on itself, and the knot se male 
is cut off with the curved knife, when a row of knots across the whole width af the Carpet 
has been completed. The weft threads (cotton, hemp, or jute) are then passed between 
the two rows of yarn, and beaten down with a hent iron-touthed comb, in shitpe somewhat 
like a carpenter's adzc. The heald rod (Tam, «ishuthe hol, Tel ata dal | is then 
reversed, the warp thus locking in the row of knots of pile. ‘The raw of pile is then 
clipped with a pair of villainous looking country-made scissors, and se. the process grey 
on to the end. Boys can weave quicker than men, especially where sniall fingers are 
needed to pass between, the warps of fine count carpets The length to whieh the pile 
is cut depends on the will of the weaver, and the class of carpet to Te nade, 

Expert weavers rarely weave in, a once, a whole row of stitches seresy the beeim, 
and this especially when, in, as is often the case, a desiun with small ene freeuent 
repeats, or which they arc often making, or when they have learnt the pattern by heart, 
They work in all the stitches of one colour in the row, gooon toe the next, and an a val 
they have put in all the colour except the ground, which is worked jn hist, 

. In carelessly woven carpets one often secs the Warp strands shewings at the daek as 
white spots between the rows of pile knots, these are known as “suet oor at spate” 
[cherdi]. A well woven carpet has the welt [dana or duktas| always running ena it 
in sets of two stout lines; one passed in from each side, so that a pair of them j c ked 
in above and below each row of knots. ei 

Badly made carpets have often three, four or more lines of woof to every line of 
pile knots [feck or gant}. This is altogether unnecessary, and it separates che an . 
pile, but it gives cheap bulk and weight to the carpet, cotton or hemp deine i 4 i 
costly than dyed woollen yarn. The woof is generally dyed deep ee dia 
. Some other faults in weaving are, knotting the stitches on to two strands of the war 
instead of to one [7Anta dunac]: in cheap coarse carpets this is oftener the rule tl a 
exception, and in many good grade carpets main and border ground fli - eas 
large masses of one colour, are worked in this improper way. The wel a bs ru 
passed from one side only, And occasionally two or three rows of ia Is hamotimes 
with only a line of weft above and below them. nM BEG are worked in 

One often finds carpets which do not lie flat; this is due to the woof threads havi 
been drawn too tight. Irregular beating with the comb jg another bad fault, ‘ 8 having 


n 


is easily 


* 


Plate 





| mete | 

a.b.—The Kangt (skyana) or comb, used for beating down the wool and pile Knots Fineness of the teeth 
varies with the count of carpet to be woven. 

o.d—The Migrac (kginchi), or scissors, for shearing evenly the pile ends which form the “velvet”. 


é.f.—The Knife (chhuri), used for cutting off the yarn after the knot of woollen yarn has been tied, 
g,—A form of scissors often used in Ireland for hand loom carpet work, 


CARPET WEAVER’S TOOLS. 
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traceable by the backing looking uneven. Carpets that have been slackly and unevenly beaten 
soon shed their pile. 

The looms are usually built in long pits about cightcen inches deep, sometimes of masonry, 
but often only excavated, and the earth at the sides, top, and bottom, kept firm and 
clean by constant cow-dung plastering. The weavers sit on the edge of this pit, which 
satches all wool cuttings, etc, and the under loom beam, or roller carrying the finished 
work, is consequently almost at ground level. An objection to this is that rainy weather 
often appears to communicate damp to the carpets, which certainly does not improve 
them, The frequent Persian practice of having the lower roller well above floor level, and 
seating the workmen on broad benches, is probably the best. 

‘The very simple tools of the weaver are illustrated in plate No. I, facing the title 
page, and need no comment. They are of the crudest description, forged by village smiths. 
Weavers will rarely use English scissors, their good old conservative objection being— “ We 
know our ‘desi? scissors, others are strange to us.” 

‘The different forms of “knots” in use in carpet-weaving may be seen at a glance on 
plate No. I] and require no explanation, 

The fineness of a carpet can always be tested by turning it on its face, and counting 
on the back the number of stitches in a square or linear inch, or by counting the pairs 
of warp strands on the fringe at the end. The qualities usually made are, 4 stitches each 


way = 16 to the square inch, 4 stitches in length by 5 in breadth = 20 stitches to 
the square inch, 6 in length and 6 in breadth = 36, Up to this count carpets may be 


called coarse. 7 by 7 = 49 7 by 8= 56, and 8 by 8 equalling 64 stitches, comprise 
medium grade carpets. The 8 by 8 count being, if properly made, a really sound, handsome 
and useful carpet, it ought to show little or none of the warp or weft at the back, 
which should look almost as clean as the face of good Berlin wool work. [Few carpets 
liner than 8 by §& stitch appear to be made in this Presidency, except in the Central 
Jails, the Madras Anjuman Workshops, and the School of Arts, Madras. High grade 
carpets comprise g by 9 stitch, occasionally 9 by 10, to by ro, 12 by 12, and up 
to 16 by 16, or 256 stitcbes to the square inch. Wool spun suitably for carpets finer 
than this is not easily procurable in South India, and it is also necessary for the weaving 
of these fine “counts,” that the wool he soft and fine. 

It is unfortunate that so many carpets made in South India are woven of “chunam”, 
“limed” or dead wool, 4e., wool taken from dead sheep, or obtained from butchers’ fleeces. 
Almost all the cheap export rugs made in, the Madras Presidency are made from this 
wool. It is harsh, brittle, and rarely takes up colour properly. It is also used mixed 
with “live” wool. A great objection to the usc of chunam wool is that in damp weather 
it gives off a distinctly offensive smell, and this for years after the carpet has been 
made. . _ . 

Of weaving, J. K. Mumford, in his ‘ Oriental Rugs, says that it is “ the patient, pains- 
taking labour at which so many hundreds of thousands of swarthy fingers are flying, and 
have been flying ever since the days of the Pharaohs. Measured by results it is a wonder 
less repetition of three simple processes that a child can master, 
‘cL seems no more of an art than the constant turning of an hour-glass—which, in fact, 
to myriads of these Eastern people, it is. The whole thing is simple, to look at, to read 
about; but there is nevertheless, some peculiar spirit, some mental drift, some inherent 
and mysterious fitness pervading, and governing their work, which makes these Orientals 
the best weavers in the world. Peoples of other races have reared looms, and dyed yarn, 
and, borrowing the tricks of colour and of stitch from Turkey and Persia, have striven to 
work out upon the warp a harmony as rich and full as theirs. But they have failed, 


work + watched, in its tire 
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‘For it is not to be disputed that there is some faculty whieh te this day enables the 
Orient to excel the West in hand-wrought fabrics, even with uncouth appliances suvh as 
that same West has long apo outgrown, 

“Any lad with a knack for carpentry can make such a doom ay that upon which the 
Eastern does his weaving, Plain, absurdly primitive, it endures for a Tiletiine, or many lite 
times, and its timbers are often adorned with carvings dene by bands long since still Te is in 
essential principles the same old-fashioned structure that is pietured on arehaie les amd vases; 
the same that we know to have been used for thousands of years in the weavings ef couse 
cloth and canvas. The method, too, is the same in its rudiments, with thee vtlditien chat 
instead of throwing the weft across the warp compactly, to make a thin, frat web, the kaet 
upon the warp is employed to form a surface, and the well becomes merely a hinder, holdings 
each row of knots close-pressed to its neighbour, ‘The addition of the pile tes the prin 
tive web is believed to have originated with some of the tribes af Central Asia where 
severity of weather made warmth a desideratum.” 

Vambéry tells how the nomad and pastoral races in’ Asia Minor, Anatulia amd Persia 
still invent for themselves their own modifications of the old patterns, entirely by rule ot 
thumb. The head woman, he says, traces a pattern on the earth, and thus the werk oot the 
making of a carpet voces on amongst these peoples, just as it did in’ ald tine. 

In all the East the carpet industry is almost entirely contined to Muhimonudans, but there 
are still many Christian weavers in Turkey and Persit, mostly Armenians, Capt and 
heterodox Greeks, They usually work for Christian masters, 

It appears to me likely, that the earliest form of weaving was the interlaving of withes, 
pliant branches, or stout creepers, around poles, other withes, or staves, to form ot wattled 
fence, a mat, or the walls of a wattle and daub house. From wattle work to the weaving 
of mats out of rushes, or sedye, or of fibre was a quite easy form oof transition “Chen 
came the need for some form of clothing, as a protection from the weather, and fran 
venomous insects and reptiles, Following this, the possibility of using the wool oar daar 
of sheep and goats, or wild animals, must have occurred te the minds af the primitine 
weavers, and thus the prodyetion of textiles proper become a regulir step in the nati 
development of mankind, 

The manual dexterity of the weaver led him in time to seek ta decorate hie werk by 
introducing some simple patterning into it, Tle would come te find that certain plants 
would stain the cloth in attractive colours, and in due course he would yet ote kaw 
how to apply these and make them more or Jess permanent 

The need for something warmer, doubtless led the weaver to sew tilts of wool ar 
hair on to the cloths be wove, and bye and bye he would have learned te in weave 
these, and thus form a pile, 


NOTE ON THE SYMBOLISM OF ‘THE ORIENTAL CARPET. 


“Tn a symbol there is concealment and yet revelation, silence and speech deci, together, sone enibesds 
ment and revelation of the infinite, made to blend itself with the finite, to stand visible An, ts a were, atbeable 
therea”—Zhomas Carlyle, : 

Sir George Birdwood says- “A deep and complicate symbolism, originating in 
lonia and possibly India, pervades every denomination of oriental Ralee “inne ae 
itself prefigures space and eternity, and the general pattern 
cally termed, the fleeting, finite universe of animated beauty, 
significance, and the design, whether mythological or natural, | 
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a.—TREES OF LIFE,—1. From an old Khorasani Carpet, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, forms found primarily 

in Tabriz and Feraghan rugs, also in South Indian Carpets; 8, a Moghial form, from 
an old Ellore Rug, 
b.—FORMS OF the cone of flame, mango, pear, palm fruit, serpaltch or river-loop device, 
c.—SOME FRETS.—From Indian carpet borders, illustrating the connection between the ‘tau! 
and Greek and Chinese keyed patterns, 

d.—SVASTIKAS, FYLFOTS GAMMADIONS., ETC,.,—1, 3, 5, Chinese forms; 2, 4, 6, Persian forms; 

8, 9, 10, Hindu forms, These are all taken from Indian-made carpats. 
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hidden meaning, Even the representatives of men hunting wild beasts have their special, 
indications. So have the natural flowers of Persia their symbolism, wherever they are intro-, 
duced, generally following that of their colours, The very irregularities either in drawing or 
colouring, to be observed in almost every Oriental carpet, and invariably in Turkoman carpets, 
are seldom accidental, the usual deliberate intention being to avert the evil eye and insure 
eood luck.” 

The cause and origin of most of the decoration in Eastern carpets is still largely matter 
for conjecture. Much of it is hidden away in the gloom of the past. Much has been so over- 
loaded with tradition and folk story as to make it difficult to find out what these forms, 
really meant. All Oriental and specially Persian art (fiom whence the Indian carpet as it is 
known to-day undoubtedly came) has taken, converted and crystallized flower, tree, branch, 
and erceper forms into its own conventionalized realism, Some countries have gone still 
further, and these conventional forms have become modified into geometrical ones. Owen 
Jones sugpests that Buddhist art and also contemporary Hindu art, date from a time 
when Greek iniluence, dominating the Punjab and Indus and Gangetic countries, and the 
lands below the Ilimalayas, spread to Southern India, and that these were preceded by 
Persian and Assyrian art ; and, that, at a later date, Hindu art became saturated with 
the Muhammadan lotus forms through the Muhammadan conquerors of the seventh century. 
With all of this opinion we cannot agree, the lotus was from the earliest times a sacred 
flower, both to Buddhists and to Tlindus ; it certainly was so long before the dawn of Islam. 
We sometimes find the lotus in some old Persian rugs, and often in more modern 

‘The ‘ palmette,” palm of the hand, pink in profile, or “rosette” probably came 
from Babylonia through Egypt; the bud, which often, with the foregoing, forms the ‘“knop” 
and “flower” design (symbolical of bounty and power) is an undoubted lotus form, The 
‘bent lotus bud,” " mango,” “pear,” “ pine cone,” ‘“‘serpaitch,” or “sacred flame” device, 
which one so. constantly sees in one form or other in Eastern carpets, appears first in 
Babylonian sculpture. Of all these J. KK. Mumford says: "it is significant that the forms 
which show indubitable kinship with the lotus are chiefly used in border designs, thus binding 
and unifying the life story told in the body of the carpet with an unbroken succession of the 
emblems of eternity and renewed being, the bud signifying birth, the full-blown flower the 
completeness of age j and t typifying the long repetition of the life process which 
separates and yet unites the two,” = 

‘The ‘Tree of Life is another old carpet symbol, illustrating the old tradition ‘tunning 
right through Asia and Turope, of a sacred tree shading the faithful in Paradise, and 
faiths in some form or another. Christianity had it in the “ Arbor Perindex,” * 
“ Arbor Vie,” or tree of faith. It was said to grow in India, a type of the Church, the 


‘ts branches being the faithful, and the serpent trying to entice them away 
“that antient worm the Devil’? Often immortal birds rested 


s covered it to the almost entire exclusion of leaf. Its 
or’s tree, or Arbe de Judée. Sometimes one sees the 
be beyond all recognition, but for smaller representa- 
branches of the larger. Central Asian carpets show it 
ag if eut out of metal, One occasionally finds it in form like the seven 


of the Elebrew temple, or shaped like the many [usually twelve] 
But in Persian art, and in Indian art from the Persian, 
ering plant, with or without a vase, or flower pot 
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curled wooden tree out of a child’s Noah's ark. Others bear huge leaves, This form 
doubtless represents the Moslem “ Svdraé-u/-mantaha”, © tanbe™, tree of the heavenly 
mansion of the Archangel Gabricl, or tree of Paradise, with its leaves “like the ears af 
an elephant, a leaf for every human birth.’ It sometimes appears in carpets as it Cy press, 
“ Shajarat Allah” or “ Shafarat-al-djinn, And sometimes its form suggests the weeping 
willow, or a flowering or date laden palm, Tlinduism has its sacred trees, Sivites have 
the Fieve indica, Vishnuvites the Jens svelipiosa, and worshippers of Brahma speciilly 
recognize the Butea frondosa. Tulsi, Bil, Shami, and Merie ave all stered ta ane or 
other of the Dii Majorcs, as are many other trees. Avews redigfosa is the sacred Ae tree 
of the Buddhist faith, And the pomegranate is a sacred tree of life, type of beauty and 
fecundity. 

In the Madras Museum is an old Coromandel! hand-painted or printed cloth, decorated 
with a large tree. This is much in the style of the large trees of life found upen many 
old carpets. Birdwood in the ‘Industrial Arts of India’ c88o illustrates a very heratitul 
tree of life on a Masulipatam hand printed and painted chine purdah. Jt his tine 
foliage as its back ground. The branches of the tree are curiously interlaced, birds rest 
on its branches. As supporters there are two peacocks on either side of the tree and 
facing it; each holds a snake in his bill. Below the tree are various fishes and curtles, 
swimming in a quaintly painted sea I saw, some years ago, a strange old Persian silk 
rug with many of the characteristics of this cloth. 

The ‘“Svastica” probably takes its name from a Thibetan seet of Buddhist ratiomuists. 
It is often found in carpets in some one or other of its very miny forms. ft is often seen 
in Persian and Indian carpets, frequently in Central Asian ones, and almost every good 
old Chinese carpet has it somewhere or other in the patterning, It may be taken th 
symbolising the sun, flame, light, paternity, and also the motion of the earth, health, happi 
ness, and fortune. I[t is the badge of the seventh “ tirthankara" of the Jains, sign oat 
the sun. It appears in ‘most of the rock-setilpiure foot prints of Bueklhin and in the 
“wheel of the way” of the Buddhist ritual TTinduism specially recognizes it as an emblem al 
Agni and of Indra. It occurs in Pompeii along with the phallus. It may be said of it 
that, no matter for what purpose it was used, it was always decorative, “jane: exeept in 
its reversed or left handed form, it was ever an auspicious sign. 

One often finds, in old carpets, varying forms of the svastien, fy Hot, svastie crass or 
gammadion, also known as the “crux ansata.” It sometimes resembles we or mare 
serpents intertwined, and it is, in this form, known as the sun-snakes or “suryit ote,” 
There is also the “ ogee ; form of svastica, In this the arms crossing each other mI riot 
ee 

curs on Assyrian coins and, as a 
minor mark, on those of Alexander, the Great, B.C, 300 to 320. Birdwood claims in the 
svastica the original of the Greek and Chinese key patterns, One often finds in Central 
Asian carpets a key border, in which the svastica is easily traced, The “lateh hook” with 
its many variations is doubtless in itself a variant of the svastica, 

Closely linked with the svastica is the ‘Tau, T, sacred sign, or sizn of life. [tis atten 
found in carpets, It appeared in the first “ Labarum,” or idolatrous standard Of the pagans, 
bearing at once the crescent and the tau cross, the one as emblem of Astarte, teen of 
heaven, the other indicating Bacchus. In Keypt, it was a token of supreme power, and 
probably came to be worshipped as the symbol of light and generation, or perhaps jeagea 
Ae ee aa a GRE ee gin Bale, ey i he aie 
fle dar GB IME “Es ea es . ¢ centres of some rugs one often 
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e.—LATCH HOOKS.—These probably first appeared in, and are still common to, carpets made 
by nomad races in Persia and Central Asia, and they appear In all Indian Carpet Districts , 
they are apparently divergences from the “fret” and “tau” forms. 
1—TREFOILS.—Frequently seen, usually as minor bordering, in Persian, Moghul, Deccan, and 
South Indian Carpets. 
g—KNOP AND FLOWER DEVICE.—1, From Nineveh; 2, old Persian; 3, suggests heney-suckle 
palmette scroll form; 4 to 10 various Indian and Persian forms, 
h.—TURTLE AND CRAB FORMS.—Often found in borders of Indian Carpets, 
k --ROSETTES.—1, 3, 5, Common to Indian and Persian Carpets; 2, a whorl from a shell, an 
an old Ellore Carpet; 4, a Chinese form, often seen In Ellore Carpets, 
M.—FORMS OF.—1, The “barber's pole” runner; 2, a “flowing water” runner or edging, 
4n.—CHINESE CLOUD-BANDS.—Common to China, Turkey, Persian and Indian Carpets. 
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sometimes occurs as two Taus, or ina triple form. The Tau was also believed to be the 
"blood mark" on the door posts of the Jewish houses on the first Passover day, and it was 
to the Jews a symbol of health and safety, of happiness, and of the hope for, and belief in, 
i future life, 

These svastic and tau forms occur all over the world. On the oldest buildings in Europe, 
on temples, palaces, rock-hewn sculptures in Asia, on the temples of the Incas, in Peru and 
Mexico, in south and equatorial Africa, everywhere, in short, one finds these familiar crossed, 
and curved forms, all of which are, in some way or other, connected with religion. 

The very old pattern, often called ‘the fish,’ ‘leaf and flower’ or ‘fish and flower,’ and 
tls known as beraghan Crescent,” “ Terati,” or “Collector” in the North of India, is, in 
its varying forms, found wherever Oriental carpets are woven, and each district appears to 
‘have its own name for it, [t is most common in the form of a rosette or open regular 
flower, with long curved and usually serrated leaves springing from each side of it. These 
ocensionally are tundoubtedly woven as fishes, the cye, mouth and tail being quite distinct, 
and enclosing a square or an incurving lozenge-shaped device. It generally covers the 
whole of the ground ina quite small repeating pattern. The fish bulked large in the 
worship of Isis, and has been long a royal emblem in Oriental countries. The rosette or 
flower certainly sugpests the open lotus flower. If for the rosette and square incurving 
sides of the [leratii pattern, we substitute yellow or white flowers with thin splayed out 
ntilks, we yet the " Cudeihenna,” or “lowers of henna” pattern, 

The suntlower with its characteristic centre, bold big petals and stiff stalks, the vine 

» with its fruit, tendrils and leaves, the ivy and many other flowers and leaves, are found in 
Oriental carpets. Each has its special symbolism and inner meaning. 

The pear, letus bud, serpaitch, pine cone, mango, ccs, detha, or cone of flame 
pattern, is another device which in somte form or other appears in the designs of almost 
every province in) whieh carpets are woven, One finds it as the main decoration of a 
border. It is often used to cover the whole field; sometime the necks of two or three 
are elongated, and twined one into the other, and an arrangement of them occasionally 
forms centre and corner-picces. 

It has been elaimed foe this form that it originated in Kashmir, illustrating a loop in 
the windings of the river Jhelum above Srinagar, Some have held it to be a palm fruit, 

apparently a rather far-fetched theory, Mumford, quoting the late Shah Nasr-ed-Din’s 
chief interpreter claims that“ the device represents the chicf ornament of the old Iranian 
crown, during one of the earliest dynasties ; that the jewel was a composite one, of pear 
shape, and wrought of so many stones that, viewed from different sides, it displayed a 


great variety of colours.” There is no doubt that this very old jewel is one of the most 


valued possessions of the Shahs of Persia. | 

If this explanation be correct, it is casy to understand the depth of sentiment connected 
with it. [t is not to be supposed that the shape was chosen for such perpetuity without 
some real symbolic or religious reason. Taking into consideration the deep devotion to fire 
and the sun of the ancient Persians, there is no room to believe otherwise than that this 
crown jewel shape represents, in its lirst meaning, the lame which they worshipped, and 
whieh is reverently worshipped to this day by their posterity bere in India and in Southern 
Persia. Llere is what appears to me to be very strong support for Sir George Birdwood's 
contention that this device represents neither more nor less than the cone or flame of fire of 
the ancient Iranian fire worshippers. | | 

The turtle, crab, and lobster (or cray-fish), frequently appear, especially in borders. 
lise immortality, possibly on account of the old belief that they lived 


They are said to symbo 
for centuries. The Serpent indicates craft, subtlety, lust, or desire. The Crescent means 
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strength and power. One often finds in patterning two or three crescents linked together 
by a flower or rosette; so arranged they are said to be emblematic of great or increasing 
strength, 

Two triangles joined in the form of an hour glass‘are emblematical of fire and water, 
The six-pointed double triangle (scal of Solomon) denotes Divine wisdom. This emblem, if 
bearing a T or triple tau in its centre, is believed to have been a symbol of recognition of 
the Divine Omniscience, Omnipotence and Omnipresence. A star with an uneven number 
of points, usually the pantagon, or blazing star, but occasionally seven-pointed, is a symbol 
representing “The Great Light,” or ‘Glory of God.” 

The ‘Chinese cloud-band,” which one often finds in good old-fashioned Indian carpets 
in old Persian patterns, is a type of the heavenly rest, doubtless originally the Nirvana of 
Buddha, Careless patterning often converts the ‘‘cloud-band” into a serpent and vice versa, 
Zigzags or waved lines sometimes denote water, or if sharply angular, lightning. One 
occasionally finds forms which appear to be combinations, or crosses between the winged 
globe and the thunder-bolt, The resemblance to both these forms is remote, but little more 
so than those illustrated in D’Alviella’s ‘Migration of Symbols. The winged globe originated 
in Egypt, and travelled naturally into Persia, and thence to India. 

The lamp frequently found hanging from the arch in prayer rugs, and occasionally at 
each end of the central medallion of a larger carpet, is of course a representation of the 
lamp of Islam, lamp of faith, or lamp of life. This lamp is most beautifully illustrated in 
the famous Ardebil carpet, which is in the South Kensington Museum, London, 

One often finds a small running border somewhat simulating a bamboo rod with its 
knots, and this most often perhaps in Turkestan carpets. A similar border exists in some 
Chinese rugs. It is occasionally seen in Indian rugs and is said to symbolise the power 
of the law. In carpets made in South India, and occasionally in those made in Persia and 
Northern India, the “Trisula” appears. The “barber's pole” form of narrow bi-colour or 
tri-colour border, which is so frequently scen, is said to symbolise the varying lights and 
shades of human life. 

Many of these old forms occur all over the world, and in connection with almost 
every faith. 

Colouring had its own symbolism, and every combination of colours bad its own inner 
meaning, connected often with a flower; white and green represented joy; white alone 
mourning; yellow, honour and distinction; red and purple, rank and dignity; black and dark- 
blue, sadness, darkness and trouble. 

“ Whites, yellows, greens, blues, reds, and black, in cases of the dominant colour of 
deities and the sacred animals, of the Sun and Moon, were not chosen hap-hazard, but 
according to the symbolic significance which the Egyptians were accustomed to attribute to 
each colour—the idea of joy was connected! with white and green.” —Brugsch : ‘Mythology.’ 
To the old carpet weaver the magnificent Persian blue, the secret of which seems to have 
altogether died out, symbolised eternity. 

One often sees on carpets onc or two small patches of colours not used elsewhere in the 
patterning, and usually not a part of the pattern; these are worked in to avert the evil eye, 
to keep off sickness or trouble, or to bring in good luck, 

There arc an immense number of other forms used in the design of Oriental carpets. 
Doubtless all of them were symbolic, and each had its own general, and inner, or more 
esoteric meaning, Few, if any, of these other forms ever occur as part of the ornament 
of carpets made in Southern India, hence I am not dealing with them here. 

Illustrations of various forms of the symbols referred to above will be found on plates 
III and IV, 
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Carpet weavers consider it a good omen if they find that they have’ laid an odd 
number of threads in the warp of a carpet; if the number is even they look on it as 
indicating much future ill-fortune. The origin of this idea is told in the old legend that 
the first person who ever laid a warp for carpet weaving was the Devil, but, as he 
happened to lay an even number of threads, the carpet would not work out right, and he 
threw the whole thing into the sea in a passion, Lokman, the great astrologer—worker of 
wonders, and seer of things unseen—next tried, and, as he laid an odd number of threads 
in the warp, his efforts were crowned with success. He is thus claimed by Muhammadan 
weavers as the patron of the carpet industry in India. He is said to have got his idea 
of the weaving from a spider's web, which was sailing down the Ganges on a branch of a 
floating tree and collided with his boat, just when the story of the Devil's first attempt at 
weaving was being told to him. Because of this legend, old fashioned weavers often put an 
extra pair of warp threads into a large carpet. 

Some sects of Shiah Muhammadans will not use a prayer rug or carpet unless they 
have first satisfied themselves that the colour in it is permanent. This is said to be because 
they fear that prayers said upon it will not be accepted by the Most High, There is no 
mention of this custom in the Hanafi law. 

An old custom, common apparently to all Moslem carpet-weaving peoples, is, that if a 
visitor. to the factory leaves without praising the work on the looms or the carpets in store, 
he is held to have laid a curse on the work and the master. Fatehas are said, and incense 
is burnt. If, on the other hand, he expresses his admiration of the work, the master of the 
house begs him to spit on the carpet being woven, so as to bring good fortune, 


THE PATTERNING OF THE CARPET, 


“When we approach the study of design, from whatever point of view, and whatsoever our ultimate aim 
and purpose, we can hardly fail to be impressed with the vast variety and endless complexity of the forms 
which the term (design) covers, understanding it in its widest and fullest sense."—MWa/ter Crane: “The Bases of 
Design.” 

Design in textiles naturally divides itself into two main classes— 

I. That which is to be woven or knotted into the fabric as a’ part of the act of 
weaving, as in carpets, tapestries, brocades, and patterned woven silks, wools and cottons; and 

II. That which is planned to form surface decoration and which is to be embroidered, 
drawn, painted, printed, or otherwise worked upon the fabric; ¢g., chintzes, cretonnes, and 
decorated silks, velvets, etc. 

The designing of all textiles coming under the first class, as carpets or tapestries, with 
which alone we are concerned here, has to be so arranged that the patterns can be worked 
out in horizontal and vertical lines, and, where the pattern crosses the warp diagonally, in 
stepped lines. And then only at such angles as the squares, formed by the intersection ‘of 
warp and woof threads, will admit of Thus we find that in coarse count carpets, small or 
sharp curves show a broken outline, and look hard, stiff and unsightly. 

The working designs of carpets are generally drawn on section paper, and generally to 
a scale equalling in fineness the count of the carpet to be woven, Each square represents 
a knot, or rather the two ends of the pile [sce plate II, p. 53] The diagram is, for 
convenience of the weaver, usually drawn to the full size of the pattern to be reproduced, 
and shows either a half, a quarter, or an eighth of the ornament on the carpet. But in the 
case of an “all over” diaper or repeating pattern, [such for example as the graceful “ Herati,” 
or “flowers of Henna” pattern, the fine and simple “Shah Abbas” pattern, the chastely 
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beautiful “Mian Khani,” and the stiff and heavy, yet attractive design, which bears the 
name of “Sirdar Aziz Khan”], the repeats are usually in square or oblong blocks. The 
triangle, diamond, hexagon, and ogee forms of textile repeats are rarely used in the patterning 
of Oriental carpets. Both the “drop” and the “turn over” forms of repeat are in frequent 
use. In a few cases a combination of both these forms of repeating gives excellent results. 
Border designs are selected for their value and appropriateness as settings or framings 
for the main or ground patterns of a carpet, and usually for the possibility of their repeating 
horizontally in fairly long lengths, and for making corner effects without the straining of 


their general decorative effect, 
It is of paramount importance to recollect that, in the designing of carpets, curves that 


run for great length, in the direction of the warp or woof, should be avoided, Such, in the 
coarser or medium grades, would lose much of their character as curves, and appear as 
disjointed lines placed in steps. The best arrangement is for the curves to be so worked in, 
where possible, that they run diagonally across the carpet at an angle of 45° as nearly as 
may be. All curves cannot be made this way, if so they would be fatally uninteresting, but 
this fact is worth recollecting in the planning of pattern. 

The “¢adim,” “ta alim terch,” “vragsha kitab,” or book of the pattern, is in general use 
amongst the carpet weavers of the Panjab. It does not appear to be known to the trade 
in South India or the Deccan, [except perhaps in His Highness the Nizam’s factory at 
Golconda, where the workmen are the descendants of Kashmiris], In it is written in signs: ~ 
a symbol for cach colour, with in some cases a repeater sign—the whole pattern of the carpet, 
The writing represents, stitch by stitch, the pattern as it is to be woven, line by line, across 
the width of the carpet, The talim is written from the actual carpet to be copied, or from 
the ruled section paper drawing. It is a simple and convenient method of recording pattern, 
It bears handling wonderfully well, if written on good Nepal bamboo paper, and it is far 
cheaper to make copies ‘of the talim than it is to reproduce section drawings, It is easily 
taught, and not quickly forgotten. 

Throughout India and Persia we find that most floral patterns in carpets occur in nearly 
natural forms, but the rectilinear always influences the flowing lines of nature. Floral 
forms of ornament found in carpets are, amongst many others, the Tree of Life, the pink, 
the fritillaria, the Jotus, the rose, the ranunculus, various liliums, the poppy, the scilla, the 
tamarisk, the myrtle, the henna, the narcissus, and the crocus. One finds too the various 
parts of these plants, foliage, roots, seed vessels, etc. These flowers are gencrally depicted 
in their natural colours. In old carpets it is usually found that the colours employed are 
“the perfect seven.’ 

Animal life is rarely found to be represented on South Indian carpets, except in the 
form of a dove or blue pigeon, or of a peacock. This is perhaps natural, for nearly every- 
where the dove or pigeon has had a place in the history of religion. Pigeons are connected 
with Islam in fact as well as in hoary tradition. “The doves of the Kaaba,” “ Allah's 
proclaimers,” were sacred at Mecca long before the time of the Prophet Muhammed, and are 
still held in special esteem. ‘They accompanied his flight to Medina, and it is recorded that 
one appeared to whisper to him there. 

Hindu forms of animal life are occasionally found in Ayyampett rugs, and of course also 
in those made from Persian patterns at the Jails and Art or Industrial Schools. 

The way in which the various forms in the patterning of carpets have travelled from 
one centre to another is altogether surprising, so much so that one is always being confronted 
with what has been described ‘‘as the migration of influences ”—influences of symbolism, of 
colouring, of material, of workmanship, and of design—and over these stumbling blocks the 
most carefully elaborated theories . break down. These influences are so wide spread and 
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many, and have become so interwoven together, as to defy explanation. We find Persian 
and Turkish forms and influences in the work of Southern India and China, Chinese influence 
in these countries, and wice versa, and latterly, and most unfortunately, European influences 
affecting the whole character of the carpet weaving industries of all these countries. One 
would think that the possession of a carpet known to have been designed fromean old Ellore. 
Persian pattern, woven by Muhammadan weavers in, say, Ellore, would be some guarantee 
as to the South Indian origin of that particular specimen. But it is no guarantee at all, for 
we shall probably find, if we examine it critically, that part of the design is Moghlai, part 
is Persian and part Central Asian. This is, of course, due to'the migratory character of 
many of the weavers, and to the fact that all Muhammadans are fond of travel, and 
make frequent pilgrimages to the tombs of saints, and the more important centres of their 
religion, and that all who can arrange or afford it, try, once in their lives, to make the 
Haj, or pilgrimage to Mecca, On the way and on the return journey, they meet other 
weavers, exchange ideas, see other factories, looms and carpets, and so bring back with 
them new forms and ideas, which they put into their own work, 

Yule says—‘‘ The carpets of Cocanada [Masulipatam and Ellore makes] are greatly admired ; 
the ground is white, floral scrolls of blue, red, yellow, and brown divide them into regular 
geometrical spaces like a tesselated pavement; a flowery cone being inlaid in each white 
space, and the rows of cones thus formed are often alternately coloured red, blue, yellow, and 
brown. The design is Greek in its simplicity; and in its warmth and glow of colour perfectly 
Oriental, charming the attention, caught by each colour till the next is seen,” 

In the colouring of the old South Indian carpets, reds broken by quaint stiff flowers or 
conventionalised leaves, in which orange generally predominates, form a leading feature; cool, 
low blues, greens of similar gravity of hue, and soft yellows and creamy whites, form the colour 
scheme, which all bear marked traces of their Persian origin. British carpet dealers have 
changed this old Indian system. White in borders is sometimes actually bleached, and hard 
and garish combinations have been introduced, colours naturally become intensified by being 
flatly uniform, instead of being broken and slightly varying in shade, as the masses of red 
and other colours are left by the weavers. English and American dealers have had changes, 
more or less important, introduced into these Oriental designs to suit the colour schemes 
of the rooms for which they are ordered, often quite irrespective of such matters as balances 
and values. Good taste and bad taste are alike catered for, with the loss of the exquisite 
harmony of the old native arrangements of form and colour. 

The carpet trade is not now satisfied with the old rich soft colourings, or the variety 
of patterns and form, which is available amongst the innumerable fine old designs. The 
demand, the craving, is for something new, something original. And so, fine old patterns are 
re-coloured to suit the proposed furnishing of rooms, often to the entire debasement of pattern 
and colour scheme. 

A design undoubtedly made and coloured for a long narrow carpet has its proportions 
altered, colours changed, and a few additions to the pattern perhaps made, to adapt it to the 
size needed, But it is generally no longer a copy, often nothing but an ill-bred, bastard 
presentment of the original. 

Designs, which would be excellent on a pall, as a hanging, or as a wall paper, are 
as likely carpet patterns. And every fresh trained textile designer, with the signature 
South Kensington or other diploma hardly dry, must try his hand at a new carpet 
” and this the trade often calls “an 


chosen 
on his 
design “in my own combinations of form and colour, 
Oriental Carpet.” 

Many of the designs sent out are beautiful adaptations or copies of fine antiques, others 


are ghastly. I saw the other day a spidery design, in which bilious greens and glaring 
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yellows predominated, and from which twenty-four rugs were to be made, These atrocities 
were for the continent of Europe, 

The colour in old textile tabrics seems to result from a sacred gift to the various races 
that produced them. The best of the carly designers of carpets proceeded in accordance 
with tradition, and a cettainty that was often almost instinct. Of all the artistic powers, 
colour is the most difficult to teach. Though general principles can well be imparted by 
rule, a true sense of colour is most rare. It seems to prevail in certain cases as a special 
gift. It often exists where a knowledge of the value of form is unknown. And it accom- 
panies a quiet sense of sympathy with nature. 

Savage nations colour their cloths, or wrappers, or mats harmoniously, though they them- 
selves are absolutely devoid of social or mental cultivation, And, on the other hand, as 
nations have progressed in scientific attainments, the love of colour, in dress generally, in 
other ways certainly, is diminished. Europe may cultivate the study of colour and understand 
its laws; but in textiles of all kinds, from carpets and tapestrics, to gossamer muslins, and 
gold and silver brocades and tissues, the real traditional taste of Oriental nations with their 
old civilisation is still unattainable by Europeans. And of European nations those most old- 
fashioned,. least changed from the rude ages of the past, retain the greatest enjoyment and 
feeling of colour. 

If the civilized nations of Europe do not equal the less advanced and even the savage 
races in their appreciation of colours, they are even less happy in their application of designs. 
In Cashmere, and throughout India generally, much injury has been occasioned to the manu- 
facturers, alike to their skill and to their profits, by European purchasers inducing them to 
undertake designs from Europe, many of which are, in no sense, fitted for use as carpets, 
although often good enough in their way for many other uses. The deep tints of native 
Persian and Indian dyes generally, were, for very many years, at once the aspiration and 
despair of artistic European dyers. The beautiful elaboration in colour and design, as shown 
in the old work of the weavers of Persia, the Levant, Turkomania, the Deccan, Kashmir, 
and South and Northern India can only be injured by interference. The old workmen knew 
that for the coarser wools of South India, the fine designs of Persia, or the patterning of the 
fine count and densely piled carpets of Turkomania and Kirman are equally unsuitable, and 
that only bold patterns can be with advantage used. 

“Truc carpets scem to have been early employed in Persia; and those of Turkey were 
originally introduced by Persian weavers. The Persians still remain unrivalled in those happy 
combinations of colour and pattern for which their carpets have for so long been distinguished. 
In them the most varied hucs and deepest tints are brought into close approximation, and, 
far from offending the eye, please by their striking, because always harmonious, contrasts,” 

Birdwood says of all classes of old Indian carpets, and especially of the old South Indian 
makes :—‘‘In all these carpets the first thing to observe is the complete subordination of the 
decoration to ‘the surface. A carpet presents,’ of course, a flat surface, and the decoration 
in these Indian carpets, it will be seen, is never allowed to disturb the impression of their 
flatness. This effect is obtained by representing the ornamentation on them in a strictly 
conventional manner, and without shadow. The next thing to observe is the skill with which 
the ornamentation is distributed, nearly always in a symmetrical manner, and with such perfect 
balance that even where it is most crowded there is no effect of overcrowding, Then, it is 
interesting to notice the wonderful variation of the same ornamental forms in all these carpets. 
No two of them present in the details of their decoration actual repeats of cach other, yet 
in most of them it consists of the knop and flower pattern, that is, of the lotus bud and lotus 
flower, which has been the universal form among the Asiatic Aryans from the beginning of 
their art history.” . 
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Some one writing of Oriental design, has said recently “that the modern craftsman 
often uses conventional elements without regard to their meaning”; but the experience of 
the writer is, that some of them can still see in their designs, ‘‘the opening flowers, the 
gliding fish, and hear the twittering birds; and can feel that they are walking under the 
curling clouds that arch over the interlacing branches of the richly laden fruit trees,” Truc 
it is that this feeling is being killed by those who would push the trade in Indian carpets, 
and treat this art industry as an ordinary manufacture, and by those too who would force 
upon the workman foreign ideas to which his artistic feelings can never respond,” 

“A good type of carpet is the so-called Herdti kind. These, doubtless, had their origin 
in Herat, but have long been produced in India, notably in Lahore, Amritsar, and Agra, 
falso in the large jails, and often in South India—H. T, H.”], In 1863, according to Balfour, 
“upon the carpet industry of Herdt being temporarily suspended, most of the weavers 
emigrated to Birjand. The earliest examples are remarkable for the boldness of the curving 
stems and the soft cool harmony of the colour, in which is found a good deal of a fine 
green and deep blue. The border consists, usually, of a broad band separated from the 
centre and edged on the outer side by one or two very narrow bands. On the broad band, 
bold and highly conventional flowers alternate with long serrated leaves carried on delicate 
and gracefully undulating stems.” The most striking feature in all these early carpets is the 
appreciation for the ground, and the proper restraint in the “quantity” of the pattern. There 
is something Imperial in the great curves and bold touch of the designers, who command 
ample breadth while achieving extreme closeness of stitch, Their work never looked crowded, 
and there was always a proper proportion of border to field. To the artist and designer, 
one of the most striking features of these Herdti designs is the extremely skilful choice and 
use of outlining colours. ‘“ To instance a few examples—on a deep red ground a rose pink 
will be outlined delicately with white ; a dull yellow, with dull green or pale blue; a dull 
green with white, and a decp indigo with dull yellow. On a dark blue ground we find light 
blue outlined with dull yellow ; red with white ; dull yellow with salmon pink, and so on. 

A few modern carpets, made in India after the old patterns, are quite equal in quality 
to the early ones; but, as a rule, the weaver of to-day has not the broad idcas and fine sense 
of form and colour of his ancestors. ‘ His patterns lack repose, he somchow misses the 
spirit of the carly work, ‘Che whole carpet seems somehow to suggest bustle and business— 
|.ondon, Vienna, Paris or New York—that it is part of a consignment for a bustling firm, 
QOr it is too geometrical in its arrangement, as is usually the case with the silken carpets of 
Warangal in the Deccan, And there.is no doubt that the material used to-day is not equal 
in quality to that of the past. Business considerations put ‘mixed’ wool into the work.” 
{The use of such wool leads to uneven ‘mellowing,’ and to a poor patchy effect.—H. T. H.] 

“ Tyeing has been much affected by Western influences and by common imported German 
dyes. The old Persian test of dropping a piece of live charcoal on to the face of the carpet, 
to sec if any traces of the injury remained after brushing away the singed top, is one we 
should not care to apply to any modern carpet.” Andrewes ‘Journal of Indian Art,’ Vol. XI, 
{I have found by actual experiment that a well woven 12 stitch carpet will safely stand this 
test. TT. TL] ee me 

Sir George Birdwood’s views on “The Termless Antiquity . . . of Oriental Carpets” 
Vienna Carpet Book —are worthy of reference here. 

“The decoration of textile fabrics was at first extremely ritualistic, and pre-historically 
it would seem to have originated in tatooing, from which the rich symbolical vestments worn 
by kings and priests have, in great part of the world, been obviously derived. The practice 
was once universal and is still widespread, and where it yet survives is invariably ritualistic, 
indicating the relation, of those so ‘stigmatised’ to their tribes and tribal divinities 
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Already at the time of the composition of the Iliad and Odyssey these textiles had acquired the 
ritualistic Euphratean types by which they have ever since been predominantly characterised 
throughout Central, Southern and Western Asia, as also in their passage through Phoenicia 
and Phrygia into Europe.” He considers that “the coloured slabs and other decorations 
discovered by Layard in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon all incontestably prove that, in 
design and colour, the carpets woven in India, Persia and Central Asia to-day, are the same 
class of carpets as were used for awnings and floor covering in the palaces of Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Sardanapalus, ‘the great and noble Asnapper” of the Book of 
Ezra. The stone slab from Koyundjik [palace of Sennacherib, B.C. 705-681], and the door 
sill from Khorsabad [palace of Sargon, B.C, 722-703], are palpably copicd from carpets, the 
first of the style of the carpets of South India, and they were probably coloured like carpets. 

“The South Indian carpets probably approach in their bold designs and archaic force 
of colouring nearest to their Euphratean prototypes . . . The Italianesque style introduced 
in the treatment of modern North Indian and Persian carpets, and with local modifications 
of the Ellore, Masulipatam and other denominations of Indian carpets, if somewhat of a 
departure from the traditionary [uphratean mode is yet undeniably pleasing, and on account 
of its broken patterning and generally diffused colouring, better adapted to carpets intended 
for European rooms, where they are overcrowded and overshadowed by the furniture, than 
the severely co-ordinated designs and immense masses of clearly-defined, deep-toned colours 
of the more unsettled parts of Persia. 

“ Notwithstanding, however, the sweet charm of the Abbasi Persian carpets of modern 
trade, the palm for pre-eminent artistic merit above that of all other denominations of ° 
Oriental carpets now manufactured for merely commercial gain, must be awarded to those 
of Southern India for their perfect adaptability to European domestic uses, and on account of 
the marvellously-balanced arrangement of their colossal proportions, and the Titanic power 
of their colouring, which in these carpets satisfy the fecling for breadth, and space, and 
impressiveness in State furniture, as if they were indeed made for the palaces of kings and 
the temples of the gods: and these Southern Indian Carpets, the Masulipatam and [lore 
makes derived from the Abbasi-Persian without a trace of the Saracenic or any other modern 
influence, or both, relatively to their special applications, the noblest designed of any 
denominations of carpets now made.” 
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EXTRACT FROM MONOGRAPIL ON THE WOOLLEN FABRIC INDUSTRY 
OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY.—E. THURSTON (1898). 


“I may with advantage quote from an industrial report by the Hon’ble Dr, D. Duncan, 
Director of Public Instruction, who writes as follows :—‘ Carpet-weaving is carried on, more 
or less, in seven districts, the chief seats of the industry being, however, Ellore, Masulipatam 
and Ayyampet. The industry has sadly declined as regards the extent to which it is carried 
on, and, some think, in the style and finish of the manufactured article. On a recent visit 
to Masulipatam, I found that the industry had, in recent years, shrunk in extent, and 
deteriorated in the quality of the carpets, I visited several of the principal carpet-weaving 
establishments, but in none of them did I see anything, which could be favourably compared 
with the high-class carpets and rugs of Ellore. At Ellore the industry has dwindled into 
comparative insignificance, This may be duc, not to a falling off in skill on the part of the 
weavers, but to the fact that no high-class carpet had been ordered about the time of my 
visit, There are now only sixteen important weaving establishments, and carpets and rugs 
are almost entirely made to order. The industry is carried on almost exclusively by 
Muhammadans, who, like this community in most other places, are very poor, They have 
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no capital, wherewith to purchase the materials or to maintain themselves during the time the 
carpet is being made. Consequently, when a carpet is ordered, an advance of money must 
be made. Some Madras firms, such as Messrs. Arbuthnot & ,Co,, have an agent at Ellore, 
who advances the money required by the carpet-weavers, and generally superintends the 
exccution of the work. The carpets are mostly intended for the European market. The 
approximate annual value of the carpets manufactured at Ellore is Rs. 100,000.’ 

‘Tt is a great pity,’ Dr. Duncan continues ‘that an industry so highly spoken of should 
be allowed to decline, until it threatens to become extinct. The excellence of the colouring 
is no doubt due to the fact, regarding which I made enquiries when I visited the carpet-~ 
weavers at Ellorc, that only native dyes are used. There are ten principal colours, viz., 
white, green, orange, rose, red, black, sky-blue, burnt-umber, ivory-white and khaki. The 
patterns, I was informed, were brought by Kabul merchants many years ago. The old 
patterns are strictly adhered to, unless customers wish it otherwise; but any simple pattern 
can be imitated. The preparation of the dyes, and the dyeing of the wool, are done by 
the women of the family; the weaving being done by the men and boys. The weaving is 
carried on in sheds, which are generally somewhat deficient in light and ventilation, The 
poverty of the carpet-weavers is the chicf obstacle in the way of improvement, and, in 
addition, there are, as Mr. Havell says, ‘the unbusiness-like habits of ordinary native work- 
men, A steadily growing demand for the best productions of the looms would tend to 
ameliorate the economic condition of the weavers, and, by alleviating the extreme pressure 
of dire necessity, might, in course of time, permit of the growth of keener artistic sense, 
and greater pride in their work, and a determination to maintain a high standard of excellence 
in material design and finish, At present the poverty of the workers tends to keep ever 
prominently before them the immediate money return, which they look to for their labours 
~—a condition most unfavourable to excellence of workmanship.’ 

“The following information, bearing on the subject of the Ellore carpet industry, was 
elicited in the course of an interview with Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co, Four primary patterns 
are, at the present time, being shipped to London under orders from the firm of Messrs. 
Maple & Co,, viz, Ashan Khany, Parsey Khdny, Gulbundi Umbasha Khany, and Gopal 
Rao Khany. The demand is greatest, in the English market, for the two first. Vegetable 
and other indigenous dyes are used. Sometime ago the Superintendent of the Vellore Jail 
asked Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. to ascertain how the beautiful Indian red vegetable dye 
was made. The information was not forthcoming, as the preparation of the dye was said 
to be a secret process, handed down, like that of the manufacture of some liqueurs, from 
generation to generation. Carpets with an Indian red centre look like silk, when made of 
extra quality. The different qualitics of Ellore carpets, now manufactured, are as follows :— 

(a) Ordinary--Rs. 6-8-0 per square yard delivered in Madras. 

(6) Exhibition—Rs. 10 per square yard. 

(c) Extra exhibition, containing 144 stitches to the square inch, Rs. 12~8-0 to Rs. 15-o-o 
per square yard. 

“The size of the carpets averages from 7’x 4’ to 30’x20.. The so-called white centre 
of the carpets is really camel or ivory [creamy] white, the former being the darker, [As 
Mr. Dresser points out, ‘If the ground of a carpet is pure white, it is almost impossible 
that it looks well. When I make this assertion, I am often told that some of the Indian 
carpets, which I do so much admire, have white grounds. This is a mistake. Some of 
them have light grounds, but not pure white. They have light creamy-grey, or green-white 
grounds, but not pure white, and this variety of tone altogether alters the case.’] At the 
present time there is a demand for the ‘Jumphul’ border by all orderers of carpets. The 
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Ellore agent has received four old, patterns, which he sends out with numbers, but without 
specific names. Nearly all the carpets are made on an imported English hemp-twine founda- 
tion. Occasionally a cotton foundation is used; a carpet on a hemp-twine foundation will 
not spoil if it happens to get wet, The carpet-weavers at Masulipatam imitate the [llore 
patterns, but use inferior materials, and the workmanship is indifferent. They put them on 
the market at a cheaper rate, and undersell Ellore. The twine is mixed with ‘Jute’ from 
the Boinbay mills, and mineral dyes are used, Some years ago Messrs, Arbuthnot & Co, 
executed an order for ready-made Masulipatam carpets at the instance of an American firm 
in Boston. But the result was not a success, as the carpets wore badly, One effect of the 
competition of jail-made carpets is said to have been that the hereditary weavers receive 
advances of money from the principal carpet manufacturers, and it is then difficult to ret 
any work out of them, as the rates are so low. 

“The demand for Iillore carpets seems to be fairly wel] maintained, as Messrs, Arbuthnot 
& Co, supply them annually to the value of 14 lacs of rupecs. Messrs. V. Robinson & Co, 
have a Toom at Ellore, with a Muhammadan agent who is under engagement with Messrs, 
Arbuthnot & Co. to supply them only with carpets, 

“The suggestion has been put forward by Dr, Duncan that, if carpet-weaving is continued 
at the Madras School of Arts, two or three scholarships might be offered yearly to boys 
belonging to the carpet-weaving families in Ellore, Masulipatam, and Ayyampet, to enable 
them to join the School of Arts. On completion of their school course, they would mostly 
return to their homes, carrying with them wider and’ more accurate knowledge, and, if not 
a higher manipulative skill, a more intelligent appreciation of the technique of carpet-weaving, 
The experiment would seem to be well worthy of a fair trial, provided that the lads’ 
parents will allow them to quit their ancestral home; and their consent to such a measure 
is by no means certain. 

“In 1895 a Committee, with myself as Secretary, was appointed to report to Government 
on the working of the Madras School of Arts. In connection with Sarpet-weaving, the 
Committee submitted a series of questions to the officiating Superintendent, Mr. 1. Holder, 
These questions, with the replies thereto, were as follows: - 

t. Number of weavers engaged and where they were Three men were engaged when the class was first 
started, one from each of the three towns fimous for 
carpets in South India, 7s. Warangal, Hlore and Ayyane 
pet. At present there are two weavers, the Warangal 
man having left the school in 1892. ‘These men net as 
teachers to students who do all the weaving as class work, 

For urgent orders, passed students from the Anjuman 

and the School of Arts are occasionally engaged on 
daily wages. 

2. Pay of weavers. The two Maistries are paid Rs. 40 and 20 per men- 
sem, respectively. ‘The extra men employed for urgent 
work receive from 4— to 6 annas per day. Students 
learning the work are paid stipends from Re 1 to 
Rs. 7-8-0 per mensem according to progress made 
and examinations passed. 


obtained from. 


3. ow are patterns selected? In this, asin all the other industrial classes in the 
school, students are taught to make their own designs, 
~ always keeping in view as examples of the best carpels 
those illustrated in ‘Oriental Carpets’ and the coloured 
designs sent from the South Kensington Museum, which 
are sometimes copied, with slight modifications, when 
specially required by any person, 
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4. What dyes are used ? 


5. Size of carpets made, Any demand for sma'l mgs? 


6. Number and value of carpets manufactured since 
the industry was started, 
7, Is demand in excess of supply ? 


8. Have any of the weavers gained employment 
outside the school? If so, where ? 


9. Is there a field for skilled weavers outside the 


school ? 


Only pure native dyes are used, no aniline dyes. 
All the dycing, except indigo, is done in the school. 
White, brown and sometimes black wool is obtainable in 
the natural state. For blue of various shades indigo is 
used; for black, sulphate of ivon and gall-nuts; for red, 
stick-lac; for yellow, turmeric, and the patas or moduga 
flower (Butea frondosa), The secondary tints are 
obtained in the ordinary way by mixing two of the 
primary colours together. 

The looms in the school are constructed to weave 
carpets of various widths from 3 feet to 2x fect, and of 
any proportionate length, Very large carpets are not 
much in demand here owing to the costliness of the 
material, the price being from Rs, 8 to Rs. 12 per square 
yard, or very small rugs too the demand is not great. 
The sizes gencrally ordered range from 9’ x 4’ to 15’ x 0’. 

About fifty carpets have been completed up to date. 


This being a class for instruction, and the majority 
of the students being mere boys, who, in addition to 
weaving, have to attend the drawing and general edu- 
cation classes daily, the work turned out is not even 
half of what could be done in a regular manufactory 
employing adults. The demand, thereforé, is in excess of 
supply, as is the case of all the other industries'‘in the 
school, except pottery. 

No students trained in this class have at any Hime 
obtained employment as weavers outside the school. They 
Join the class merety far the sake af the scholarships, which 
enable them to continue their studies tn the dratutng classes 
Jor the group certificate ant diploma. Most of the 
students from this class, after completing their course, 
have gone oul as drawing teachers or draughtsmen. 

Local enterprise, I may safely say, has been com- 
pletely ruined by the jails taking up this industry, ‘Lhe 
best carpets now manufactured in this Presidency are 
those turned out in Vellore and Bangalore Jails, so far 
ag lexture is concerned, and even design, for illustrations 
of the best carpets can now be very easily procured. 
Besides, what they do in jails ordinarily is to have a few 
select patterns of borders and ground, which are repeated 
over and over again, with slight modifications, as regards 
color, proportion, &c., the work being intended merely to 
keep the prisoners employed. 
such work are the ‘lifers’ and ‘long-term men,’ who, by 


The men generally put to 


constant practice, become really expert weavers, as good 
in the technical portion at least as any professional. 


“The Committee noted that no students, trained in the carpet-weaving class, had at any 


time obtained employment as weavers outside the school, but that they join the class merely 
for the sake of the small scholarship, which enables them to continue their studies in the 
drawing classes. In view, however, of the proposal for the establishment of a school of 
dycing, the Committee considered that the carpet-weaving: industry should not be abolished at 
any rate for the present, and suggested the advisability of attention being paid to the improved 
manufacture of small cheap rugs of good design, instead of the manufacture of large and 
costly pile carpets.” E, Tuursroyn.—' Woollen Fabric Industry of the Madras Presidency,’ 1898. 


Io * 


68 . THE CARPET WEAVING /NDUSTRY OF SOUTHERN INDIA, 


LIST OF QUESTIONS, UPON THE REPLIES TO WHICH SOME OF TILE INFORMATION GIVEN 
i IN THIS MONOGRAPH IS BASED, 


x. What is the number of carpet weavers working in the District, or in your factory? 
2. (a) What is the average size of looms? 
(#) What is the length of the largest looms in use? 
(c) What is thé total number of looms? 
(@) What is the total length of loom space, in fect? 
3. Do the weavers combine agriculture or other occupations with weaving ? 
4 [do the families of the weavers work at cleaning and spinning wool, and weaving, dyeing, ete, or ix this 
done by the men and boys only? : 
5. l’'rom whence do the weavers get their wool? is it ready spun, or do they tease, clean, wash and spin 
it themselves ? describe the methods in use. 
6. What qualities of carpets are principally made? State stitch counts per inch, 
4. Describe the wools in use, and send samples of yarns, 
8, Are cotton, hemp, hemp and jute, or jute yarn or thread used for warping and for wefting ? 
9. How are the weavers paid; if piece work, state the number of stitches per rupee, and the quantity of a 
given stitch count usually woven in a day by a steady weaver? 
to. What is the class of carpet or rug usually made? 


ti. ‘To what market does the output go? : 
rz. What is the finest stitch grade carpet or rug that is made? 
t3. And the coarsest ? ; 


t4, State your experience, so far as cost, colour-value, and permanency are concerned, Of 
(a) Vegetable and other indigenous dyes, 
(6) High class alizarine, chrome, and other fine chemical dyes, 
(c) Cheap low-grade aniline dyes. 
ts, Has synthetic indigo been given a trial; if so, state your experience of it, as compared with the indigo 
made in the Madras Presidency, or other make of indigo known to you? 
16, Describe in detail the process followed for preparing the indigo for use, and in dyeing with iu? 
17. Have you any knowledge of cither of the following dycing processes for indigo ; if so, state your CNP Gs 
rience of those known to you? 
(a) Indigo, ferréus sulphate and lime. 
(2) Sour vat—indigo, lime, crude soda, and jaggery. 
(c) Srveet vat—Indigo, lime, latti, and jaggery. 
(¢) Indigo and sulphuric acid ; sulphindolic acid, (weel-ha-marubba), 
18. State the ingredients, quantities and processes employed to dye ro Ib, of woollen yarn in the following 





colours :~~ 
1g. Deep crimson. 29. Deep blue. 39. Nutty brown, 
20. Scarlet. 30. Sapphire blue. 40. Light brown, 
ax. ‘Terracotta, 31. Purple. 4t. Khaki, 
22, Copper red, 32. Sap green. 42. Bult. 
23. Orange. 33 Light green, 43. Camel colour, 
24, Lull old gold. 34. Pea green, 44. Cream, 
25. Deep yellow. 35. Olive green, 45. Deep rose colour, 
26. Bright yellow. 36. Bronze green. 46. Pale rose colour, 
27. Lemon yellow. 37. Grape green, 47 Ilesh pink. 
28. Pale blue. 38. Dark brown. 


48. Is the dyed yarn washed in running water, or stccped to remove excess dyes? And is it beaten ? if 
so how often, or for how long? 


. 


LIST OF QUESTIONS. , aeae Ao 69 


49. .Are “topping,” over-dyeing, or second dycing with anilines or alizarines practised, to bring up brightness 
in dead dull shades ? 

50. 1J0 you know any way of removing the offensive smell from dead, or “chunam” wool, without making 
it harsher and more brittle, if so please state it? 

gt. Is there a ready sale for carpets? state sizes, designs, and quality in most demand. 

52. Tt is understood that large numbers of carpets, and rugs (especially the latter), are made for consignment 
and shipment to the auction and sale warehouses in Cutler Street, London. Has this largely affected the local 
“order trade,” which used to be a considerable factor in the industry ? 

53. What designs are in most demand for the warehouses, and what for the order trade? 

sq. Arc many designs, which are either combinations of antique patterns, original European ideas, re-casts 
and recolourings, sent out from England or other countries to be copied ? 

ss, Are shipment or warchouse carpets usually woven against advances, or are advances only given when 
the goods have reached the hands of the shipping agents on the coast’? 

56. Has Indian mill-spun or imported hard twist woollen yarn been tried for fine carpets? if so, what opinions 
have been received regarding such from the trade or from customers; give, please, your own opinion also, 

57. How does the present price of wool and woollen yarn compare with the prices ruling in 1903, 1904, 


1905, 1906, 
Henry ‘J. Harris, 


70 THE CARPET WEAVING INDUSTRY OF SOUTHERN INDDLal, 


STATISTICS, 


A. Statement shawine the Sea-borne Trade in Carpets and Rugs from Madras Parts from r895~96 to 1yosma6, 
] 8 : 95-9 905 


Kxpoited to Foreign 
Imported fiom Countrtes 


foreign C 
; Foveign Countries, (Indian produce). 
Yeats Remmiks, 


Quantity, | Value. 





(Quantity, | Value, 


LBS, RS, PRs, Ry 
1805-96 ‘a ; . * 2,014 | 8,017 | 888,780 | 2,00,202 
1897-08 Fr PP tes 10,564 10,3 584,814 | 8,17,000 


’ 
1900-01 tee tes us tes 17,875 22,084 284,245 | 2,165,880 
1901-02 ve te oe 11,600 15,606 171,605 | 1,82,610 
1902-08 tee te on " 12,742 18,351 206,600 | 2,11,076 








1908-04 . . vse 17,024 16,601 253,310 | 2,567,053 
1004-06 a . 106 oe | 22,801 18,605 238,717 | 2,00,724 
19065 -068 wa : oo 16,925 22,838 277,802 | 2,21,608 


* Irom November 1895 only, 


B.—Statenont showing the Exports by Sea af [Indigo and other Dyestuffs to Ladian Ports as well as to Maren 
Countries, for a series af years from 1880-81 to rg05-06, 

















Inpiod (INDIAN PRODUCL) (Inpian PRODUCE) OUIER DyLestutts 
Yeas, eee oe To Indian Ports, png ees To Indian Ports, 
(Quantity, | Value. (QQuantily. Value, (Quantity, Value, Quanuly. Value. 
4 
Wd, RS WL. Rs. Wh. Rs, CWI, Rs, 
1880-81 ie. an 25,205 | 62,835,270 702 | 1,80,078 181,915 5,865,080 76,208 1,106,219 
1890-91 i . we | 40,608 | 80 41,211 207 55,610 158,271 5,006,783 185,008 | 11,0489 
1895-96 a a os | 82,485 | 1,40,21,250 428 | 81, (48 108,817 4,008,184 162,525 801,312 
197-98 ae ee | AB TOE | 1,00,01,417 Lie | 2,5 1,588 48,484 2,655,100 06,108 | 784,002 
1900-01 on ‘ “ 18,940 80,265,851 43 10,200 178,106 8,41,001 87,820 10,11,808 
L901 -02 te ' 26,400 {),38,525 360 GLOLO 144,208 5,08,0 47 140,121 16,0.4,770 
1902-03 tne ne 82,212 40,138,601 108 1,11,201 178,114 5,00,6 18 188,870 0,756,081 
1903-01 : we " Qh ydl 38,809,003 Lo 8,386 188,873 3,90,808 74,082 1,560,545 
1904-05 uw . 11,901 16,86, 409 224,616 7,00,518 58,272 8,8 1,187 
1905-043 on Me wei 7,756 11,560,340 . ‘ 227,041 6,81 484. 40,168 8,21, 115 





OLATISTICS., 


C— Statement showing the Quantity and Value of Dyemg and Lanning Aaterials imported by Sea from 
Foreign Countries tanto the Madras Presidency for a series af years from 2880-81 ta 1905-06. 


























alanine Dyes, Aniline Dyes, Cutch, Gambiei, Indigo, |Myaabolams.| Safhon, 
Yens, a) g a i Te See os Q 
oi ates el ceed ot Wee t OUI ee Ne VCS ie ee fe ee 
1B, Ro LBS, RS fewr Rs lowe] RS Tow Rs, fowi, | as. [aps ors. 
1880-81... ear 6,382 BU | 2,018 
1890-01 4...) 116,298 | 6,100 | Combined with | 6 | 128] [2 | 978 ; 1,785 }4,808 | 22 | gay 
Alizarine. 
185-06 235,202 | 1,642,818 7,653 G08] | 6) 192 [164 18,270 | 65 |12,868] J48 | 1,878 
107-08 342,43. 11,567,781 9,250 | 11,708 | 20 | ddd 1190 | 8,864 ae + | 782 |8,178 | 45 11,685 
1LQQU-01 | 2,208,717 |5,00,67) | L00,848 |1,25,825 | 3 68 (324 16,758 | 1 2 11409 [4,426 | 60 | 1,016 
1001-02 ...|  765,20d 8,812,068 | 132,442 |1,40,587 | 6 | 114 [804 | 7,680 | 55 B+ 86] 279 | 38 870 
1902-03 902,264 [519,22 | 141,208 |148,778 | 1] 19 200 | 7,421 208 36,086 |2,015 |7,675 | 2 3 
1008-04 =... | 1,116,789 15,658,790 | 155,085 |1,60,108 | 4 82 (883 | 8,806 | 18 | 2,908 | 784 | 2,224 1,041 
1904-05 011,180 [4,083,896 | 148,601 [140,267 | 7 | 147 [861 | 8,016 |204 151,821} 580 | 1,606 A ” 
1906-00. | 1,121,599 /5,41,740 | 195,680 |1,41,840 | 45 | 700 1894 112,865) 91 | 9,927 3 15 | 50 4720 








Tume- 
11¢, 
a8 
i 
Joie 
cw.) Rs, 
10 | 50 
8 | 8t 
J | 27 
lbs. 
19} 2 
62] 4 
owt 
18 | 33 
Iba 
20; 3 
711 


71 


Other Sots. 


i Quantity, 


} 
i 


CW. 
1,787 
1,412 


8d 
1,480 
8,581 
2,381 
2,695 
2,065 
2,888 
3,128 


19,750 
10,021 


10,636 
21,100 
60,789 
54,817 
45,015 
52,847 
39,201 
65,374 





D-~ Statement showing the Trade af the Madras Presidency by Ral in edsarine and Aniline Dyes with External 
: Blocks from the years 1890-91 to 1906-0}. 

















Imports, Exports, 
Years, Se rT STE! 5 See a ahem | Remaiks, 
(Quanuily. Value, Quantity, | Value, | 
INDIAN MDS, Rs. INDIAN WD. Rs 
1690-1 254 19,161 1B 7,493 
1805-96 tne : 736 85,708 303 15,570 
"1897-98 ; 2,066 | 1,114,058 19 10,885 
1900-01 1,867 115,868 896 $2,827 
1901-02 1,990 1,834,053 49 5,764 
1902-03 ' 3,607 2,338,171 188 12,406 
1903-0! ' ‘ 5,781 3,57,612 104 8,822 
190 $05 ‘ 6,379 3,88,753 262 15,658 
1905-06 " 8,791 3,88,865 B22 10,222 
1906-07 vee 5,965 3,31,987 132 7,338 
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* Tigures for these years, relate only to aniline dyes, 
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/ APPENDIX. 


NO’ ee: BY TH & SUPERINTENDEN?, SCHOOL OF ARTS, ‘TRIVANDRUM, ON SILK FABRICS 
_ IN THE PALACE AT TRIVANDRUM. 


- ‘There, are but. few carpets ‘in. the palace more than fifty years old, and they are all of foreign, and not 
7 of Indian tnanufacture, The terms Malabar, Zamorin, or Hindu rugs, are not known here either. in English 
OR} vernacular. Carpets, as a rule, do not appear to ‘have been used in. olden days in the palace, but every 
- fppeirtant room was.’ ‘ furnished. with “grass mats in coloured designs specially made at Kavalaparay in. Malabar, 
which ds. still famous for the industry. It is doubtful whether the manufacture of carpots, | either in wool or 
silk, was ever an indigenous industry in Malabar.’ It js almost certain that, in Travancore or Cochin, carpets 
- were never made. before. Sir George Birdwood. (Industrial Arts of India) does not specify the place, nor does he 
~— méntion the period - during which the industry flourished in Malabar. The terms .‘ carpets” and rugs | ¥ 
“geem to be often applied to’ other fabrics which are made and used for spreading on the floor, 
“net Che. above facts induced | ‘me to search every old and valuable fabric available in the palace, and a few 
very “old” "specimens of ‘silken stuff were found. The silks are generally 6 to 7 yards long by 14: yard broad, 
and appear to be.more than a hundred years ago. They are called veera-kali, veera-vali, and veerali silks, 
- The name veera-kali is locally explained by these fabrics having been greatly used in the pagodas of the 
goddess “Kali, veera meaning rough or « ferocious. This interpretation appears to be rather far-fetched. 
"The silks. were certainly used in’ the palaces, and in conferring. certain local honours, it was the custom for. 
the Maharajahs to -present a silk of this variety, either to tie round the head like a turban, or to spread 
on an @lephant’s back for a pracession, They are made of very rough silk, which does not even compare in its 
gloss with coarse tasar silk.. Veerali’ thus might mean rough ot: coarse worm or beetle, and may have been the 
original name by which it was at first known, the change into veera-kali being an ingenious: mistake, The 
“patterns show that ‘the artisans must have taken much’ trouble in the weaving process, ‘The fabries are not 
only pretty, but also costly, Each of the. silks photographed is worth more than Rg. tg0 ‘There is. a belief 
‘prevailing. inthis country that the silk, charred or. otherwise, is a valuable medicine for several - disvases, 
and that other silks are not so, and consequently its value is high in spite of the deficiency in’ gloss and 
texture. These’ silks are now very rare in the palace, and’ hardly found in the possession of private individuals, 
‘They are ‘somehow in great demand in, the country for various religious ceremonials even at the present day, 
“but, owing. to’ their scarcity, common silks are substituted for them, 
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MADE AT THE VELLORE CENTRAL JAIL from, 
-—-RUG MADE AT THE VELLORE CENTRAL JAIL. Probably a copy of an old Wallajahnagar rus. 


in the first instance, a good specimen of sham orientalism. 


undoubtedly, 


a.— 
b 


Plate 6. 
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The border of 





Both are forms of the “Fish,” “Herati” or ‘Collector’ pattern. 


RUGS MADE IN THE VELLORE CENTRAL JAIL. 
{b).—Shows the crescent leaf, in a fish-like form, especially the midribs and general outline, which suggest a fish in motion. 


(a) is a frequent Moghul form. 


Plate 7, 





CARPET MADE IN THE SCHOOL OF ARTS, MADRAS. 


3 The border illustrates three forms of the ‘cone of flame’ or ‘pine’ device. The ground is 
a slight variant of a Persian design in ‘The Vienna Carpet Book.’ : 


Plate 8. 
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a—PRAYER RUG MADE AT THE ANJUMAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MADRAS. The three forms of flowering plants represent various forms of the 
Tree of Life. The Arch (mhrab) and the border are very uncommon, and suggest marked Chinese, or possibly Malayan influence. The lamp 
represents the lamp of faith, or lamp of islam. 

b.—-CARPET MADE AT THE ANJUMAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MADRAS. This pattern is said to have been originally adapted from an old Moghiar 
rug. The cloud bands in the ground have been changed and compressed into something of the semblance of headless snakes. The border is 


a good old Lahore one 





Plate 9, 
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CARPET MADE AT THE ANJUMAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MADRAS. 
The design is a local (Ellore) modification of an old Moghiai pattern. 


Plate 10. 
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PRAYER RUG MADE AT THE ANJUMAN INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, MADRAS. 
The original was made at Ellore about 60 years ago, and 
was probably copied from an old Ghiordes (Anatolian) rug. 


Flate 11. 
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MADRAS. 


Old Etlore weavers say that, 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


carpet. 


RUG MADE AT THE ANJUMAN 


The original was probably an old Moghliai 


and that ‘“Furreed Khan” 


rugs to this pattern were made there 
brought the original from Bijapur, but with an altogether different border. 


design is not now in Ellore. 


many years ago, 


The 
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one of the cid Lahore 


“flower 


A much debased form of 


a.—FIBRE CARPET FROM THE COIMBATORE CENTRAL JAIL 


garden” designs. 
b.—COTTON CARPET FROM THE COIMBATORE CENTRAL JAIL. 


pattern. 


“Persian” 


A much attenuated form of the Ellore 


Plate 13. 
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in coarse stitch quality 


has lost much character from weaving 


PY 


pattern 
Good spec 


“ Garden” 


a 
two grounds patterns 


—ELLORE-MADE RUGS, 


a 
b 


“trade” rugs 


f Ellore 


Imens 0 


in 


—A DIAPER 


Plate 14. 
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—Rugs from the Rajahmandry Central Ja 


—-Carpet from the Vellore Central Jail 
a, is apparently a comparatively modern attempt at copying a " broken pattern” Turkistan rug, 


b, a form of the Crown jewel, Pine, or River loop device, 


a. b 


c 


c, is a local form of a Flower-garland pattern of Moghiai character, 


Plate 15 
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In coarse Counts, and in, a, wool, and b, fibre. 


and bits the Gopala Khani of the Ellore weavers. 


IN THE COIMBATORE CENTRAL JAIL. 


a, 1s the old Shaniva Khani pattern 


a.—RUGS WOVEN 


Both are very old patterns. 


, 


Plate 16. 
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a.—Old Ellore pattern, with a “‘Latch-hook” border. 


RUGS MADE AT ELLORE. 


it is probably a debasement of a ‘‘ Garden” or nosegay pattern. 


These are good types 


b.—-A DIAPER from a Warangal pattern. 


of “export rugs.” 


Plate 17. 
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This much resembles an old Agra design, probably in its origin Persian, through Lahore. 
As now made in Bangalore, the pattern illustrated is in much less detall and gracefulness than 
the old Walajahnagar form of the design. Made by Messrs. Subbiah Chetty and Co., Bangalore, 


. Plate 19. 


~ 





i 


“The sround pattern is a form of the Birjand-Sehna-Herati variant of the well-known Feraghan pattern, 
arranged with a quite uncommon stiffness and harshness. The border is also a stiffly drawn form 
of the Cone of flame,” ‘Crown Jewel” or “River loop” device. Made in the Bangalore Central Jail, 


Plate 20. 
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XVII. Century design, somewhat of the character of a Multan design, Pattern appears to 
be rarely made. Border is apparently based on the Peony. Made in Bangalore Central Jail. 


Plate 21. 
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a. 


RUGS MADE 


IN THE RAJAHMUNDRY CENTRAL JAIL. 


a.—aA form of an old Moghlai garden or bouquet pattern, but all the flowers are of one kind. 
b.—An old form of the Eliore Aushankhani, rather spoiled by being woven in a coarse count. 


c.—Apparently a local combination of the Herati fish pattern and the design of b. 


All these rugs are woven of fibre, not wool. 


Colours, unfortunately, are mostly anilines. 


Plate 22. 
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This, and Plates 23 and 24, illustrate some of the oldest and best of the Coast (ENore and Masulipatam) designs. 


The photographs are from 
pattern pieces in the Madras Museum, which are apparently 50 or 60 years ald. The colouring of all of them is good; most of the black wool has 
perished, owing doubtless to the presence of sulphate of iron in the dye. The wool is soft and long-stapied. 


a. RAMACHANDRA RAO.—Said by the weavers to be one of the patterns that came tothe Coast with the early settiers; is not in very 
frequent use 


b. ASHAM KHANY —Probably the best known of the old Eltlore patterns; has many points of resemblance to modern Persian and Moghul 
patterns 


Plate 23. 
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See Plate 22 
Weavers say it was first made for one of the earlier Golconda kings 


—Bears some resemblance to the old diapered ‘' Tree of life” patterns of Lahore and Persia 


PATTERN PIECES FROM THE MADRAS MUSEUM 


a. SHAMVAS KHANY.—A pattern well known on the Coast and at Wanangal. 


b GOPALA RAO KHANY 


Plate 24, 
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PATTERN PIECES FROM THE MADRAS MUSEUM. See Plate 22, 
a. PERSIAN PATTERN.—Resembles many well known Jaipur, Lahore and Persian designs. Claimed by the weavers as one of the very oldest 
designs they know. 
b. PINJRA PATTERN.—Orisinated probably in a ‘‘Konieh” design: the branched filling in one of the field is very stiff and uninteresting. 


Plate 25. 





Asham Khany.—Has lost much character by weaving in a low grade, and there has been 
distortion of the pattern too. Compare with Plate 22. 
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Ayyampett silk rug in very coarse weave, from a specimen in the Madras Museum. With 
the exception of the blues, all the colours are aniline. Has much of the character of the old. 
Zamorin or Malabar carpets. 





Plate 27. 





Another of Lhe innumerable forms of the Aushamkhany design, with a differing arrangement of the leaves. and iarge conventional 
flowers, and with @ quaint hooked !eaf on the isolated rosette near the border. Made by Subbaya and Co., Bangalore City. 
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Probably a modern introduction. 


A South Indian pattern. said to have originated at Walajahna 
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Turkish influence. 
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A Persian form of the “ Herati” design, XVI. or late XVII. Century. The border is of 
Moghul character. Comparison of the above with other designs after the Herati manner 
illustrates well the numerous local influences which have affected this weli-known pattern. 

Made by Messrs. Subbiah Chetty and Co., of Bangalore City. 





Plate 30, 
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Heavy rough silk cloths (Veerali or Veerakali) from the Trivandrum. pal- 
aces: Usually in crimson and white op creamy yellow; probably used as 
elephant jhools in Travancore. They are at least 100 years old, and very 
uncommon. The place of their manufacture is now unknown. The pattern- 
_ ing, especially a and b, and the border of c, suggests Persian influence. 





